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MEN AND WOMEN SPEAKERS. 


T used to be thought that women had no capacity as 

after-dinner or impromptu speakers. To be sure, a 
few rare women had gifts which made them agreeable, 
even eloquent, public lecturers, and all men have been 
wont to refer to their success as private exhorters to an 
audience of one! But women to speak after a dinner, at 
a public testimonial to some revered and honored citizen, 
or to put in a word on the spur of the moment at a semi- 
social gathering, of course they could not do it! And so 
men have held the field, and public and social events are 
enriched solely by their efforts at oratory. But while the 
average men have been holding the field on such ‘occa- 
sions, they have quite overlooked the important point of 
holding the attention of their hearers. They are too apt 
to forget that ulthough they may have bodily evidence 
that the audience is with them, they do not realize that 
their hearers’ hearts may be far away. There is scarcely 
such an occasion when the speeches are not too long, and 
when men and women do not applaud loudest him who is 
briefest 

Now men know this. They quote freely that brevity 
is the soul of wit, and tell the tale of the shoolmaster who 
said that when he wished to whip a boy he took all the 
leaves and twigs from his stick. They even cite Solomon 
with his ‘‘a word filly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” And yet, in spite of all this, given the 
opportunity, even the wisest man is liable to be, as Arte- 
mus Ward put it, ‘‘a fluid speaker.” Why do public men 
speak so long? Are they in love with the sound of their 
Do they imagine that their arguments are 
more firmly clinched, their words better riveted in the 
hearer’s mind, by piling Pelion on Ossa? Or do they fear 
it may be the last time they shall ‘‘ speak in public on the 
stage "? “Or do they not remember what they have said? 
Or do they fear they have not given the dear public its 
money's worth? 

But while men have been busy speaking long and loud. 
ly on questions and conditions, public and private, women 
have been trying their feeble wings in little flurries and 
flights of words at their sogial and study clubs, and thus 
far the results are pleasing. Their fright at the sound of 
their own voices, their modest estimate of the value of 
their utterances, their sensitiveness to criticism, and their 
great desire to please have been drawbacks that have 
worked to their credit. Having been trained to believe 
that they must achieve through influence, they have learned 
that to influence they must attract, must interest, and that 
one moment in boredom is fatal to gaining the point de- 
sired. And so, witty, keen, or logical as their words may 
be, while they discuss the affairs of home or literature, 
philanthropy or society, their sentences are always few. 
They may lack the ‘‘ presence ” which their brothers boast, 
but neither do they often make their hearers acutely grate- 
ful for their absence when they sit down because they 
have said something twice over. 

Long may it be before greater confidence in their abil- 
ity, and greater experience ijn such matters, shall cause 
women to forsake the true charm of their speeches! And 
soon may it be that men shall take a hint from their mod- 
est followers in the art of oratory, and stop talking when 
their speech is finished! 


own voices? 


THE COMING HOME. 


V TE had gone by way of Rome and Florence to Ge- 

noa, as the steamer sailed from there. The Jaurwa, 
with an English flag now at its mast-head, had steamed 
away in another direction. We were very tired by this 
time, and bewildered with the things we had seen since 
we had left our own boat, and those long quiet evenings 
before its open fire, that had always refreshed us after 
fatiguing days. The eyebrows of each of the party were 
lifted at a differentangle. Some of them had risen to half 
way up the forehead—nothing expresses greater fatigue 
in the sight-seer than that—and the eyes that looked from 
under them had lids widely distended in a perfectly trans 
parent and rather painful effort to seem cheerful and un- 
moved. We never talked of what we had seen, as we had 
done round the dinner table of the Taurus. We avoided 
all such subjects by common consent, as being too great a 
tax on overwrought brains. We went about in a dazed 
and automatic way, could hardly any longer distinguish 
a Raphael from a Murillo, and felt that we were not to be 
trusted in any of our judgments. 

I remember one day at breakfast in Florence, after a 
long morning in the Pitti and Uffizi palaces, that Miss 
Van: Auken, catching sight of herself in the long mirror 
opposite, suddenly announced to us that she had lost the. 
black feather out of her hat. 

Mrs. Van Twiller lifted her eyebrows in a tired way, 
even a trifle higher than they were. ‘ Why, I saw that 
feather,” she said, ‘‘ when I stepped out the carriage, but 
I thought it was only because I was so tired.” Of course 
the concierge was summoned, the cabby hunted for, and 
the feather secured. But none of us thought to laugh till 
long afterwards—till we were rested and on the Kadser 
Withelm, in fact. 

When we came to Genoa, that splendid progressive city, 
which inspires such love in her children that those forced 
to live away from her are consumed with homesickness— 
when we came to Genoa, we could not even remember 
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whether Columbus had been born there or not. We 
found it as hard to decide that point for ourse]ves—our 
guide-books were in our trunks—as if we had been the 
profoundest of historians in discussion. Professor Prod- 
gers said he had always known in New York, but that 
this proved to him emphatically how important it was to 
be removed from any fact about which one was to speak 
authoritatively. 

We made no attempt to see anything of Genoa except 
the streets, from the seat of a carriage—those streets that 
run up and down hill, and over steps and round declivi- 
ties, and scale heights looking out on the sea in a way 
to excite the admiration of every beholder. 

At Genoa, then, we took the Kaiser Wilhelm ; and how 
delightful it was! how airy, how spotless, how roomy the 
boat—bureaus and closets in each state-room, springs to 
the beds, and only rugs on the floors, and no smells of 
half-dried carpets! Then how good the captain was, how 
thoughtful to his passengers, how gentle to the children— 
a veritable St. Nicholas, with something in his roomy 
pockets for them all! And when we passed the Riviera he 
sailed near enough for us to see the very houses at Monte 
Carlo where we had dived. Do other captains do as he 
did —invite the passengers up on the bridge when the 
Azores were passed, where with glasses and charts we 
had every distinctive feature of San Miguel explained to 
us? Miss Townsend only to-day, as I bade her good-by at 
Mrs. Van Twiller's, said to me that though we might 
never have the happiness of a yacht again, she at least 
would not die happy until she sailed on the Kaiser once 
more. 

The Professor was as happy as a child. He used to 
spend hours talking to a Brahmin convert, who lectured 
to us once after dinner on ‘ The Devil-up-ment of Chris- 
tianity in India.” ‘‘ What’s in an accent?” Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler whispered to me, laughing. The Professor liked, too, 


going about among the passengers and being with the 
children. He and young Sargent used to walk the deck 
for hours. ** What did 


He — the boy’s frankness. 
you like best in all the galleries of Italy?” he asked him 
one duy. ‘*The braziers,” was the prompt reply. The 
Professor laughed over this by himself. My private opin- 
ion is that he often thought the braziers the best things 
he, too, found in those icy gulleries. We often looked 
back from some picture and saw him in a chair a shiver- 
ing custodian bad vacated for him, warming his feet and 
his fingers over the hot ashes stirred for his benefit. But 
best of all the Professor liked the coming home, and I 
don’t believe myself that there are many better things 
befalling the traveller. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE MODERN FRENCH WOMAN. 


| i that very readable book, the Nowveaux Essais de Litté- 
rature Contemporaine, of M. Georges Pellissier, the au- 
thor gives, with his accustomed felicity, analyses of the 
work of Taine, Dumas fils, Zola, Bourget, Lemaitre, Loti, 
and others. An indirect characteristic of the book, and 
one most interesting to an American, is the frequent refer- 
ence, in connection with these authors, to a change of the 
French standard as to the position of women, as to their 
education, social life, marriage, and the like—all tending 
in the direction of that greater freedom which would iu 
France be called English,and in England American. Not 
that the very latest form of emancipation, discussed in 
English life rather than in American, appears in the pages 
of the Frenchman—the ‘‘ new woman” of various repul- 
sive English works has not yet made herself manifest to 
M. Pellissier—but there is enough to excite our peculiar 
interest, and to make it plain that a change is passing over 
French thought and habits in this particular direction. 

In discussing, for instance, the writings of M. Marcel 
Prévost, the critic pronounces this author to be, in a new 
word of peculiarly French coinage, a féministe—that is, a 
student and portrayer of women—but regrets that he has 
nowhere described that new type of young girl who is 
really most interesting. This is, as Pellissier describes 
her, one who is chaste but not foolishly ignorant—the type 
which ‘‘modern education and changed manners have 
brought forward in our society.” Two types, he thinks, 
M. Marcel Prévost has delineated, the ‘‘ demi-vierges,” 
or fast young women, and the traditional type of ab- 
solutely negative qualities—those whom he describes 
as ‘white goslings” (petites cies blanchea). M. Marcel 
Prévost knows absolutely nothing between these, but 
satirizes the former and sighs after the latter. ‘‘ Does 
he recall with regret,” says bis critic, ‘the time when 
the virgin was reared in the depths of a cloister, emer- 
ging only to be married to a man whom sbe scarcely 
knew by sight, but whom her parents had selected? Is it 
then absolutely needful that our young girls should enter 
into the social world absolutely without suspicion of what 
it really is? ‘Do not teach them life,’ says M. Prévost; 
‘teach them duty.’ But how, I ask, can one instruct 


The horror expressed by M. Prévost 
for the fast girl does not sufficiently justify his predilection 
for the white gosling. There still remains the true type 
of modern maiden, the maiden who is chaste without af- 
fectation, straightforward, and brave (honnéte sans gri- 
maces, droite et vaillante), who would doubtless despise the 
recklessness of Jacqueline and Maud [M. Prévost’s types], 
but who could not but smile at Jeanne with her torpid in- 
nocence (¢nnocence transie).” 

All this is, to an American observer, profoundly inter- 
esting. It shows that such keen and experienced French 
women as Madame Blanc and Madame Durand - Gréville 
were correct in telling us, as they did, that the modern 
standards of feminine education had reached France also, 
and that the ‘‘ white gosling” of Balzac and Charles de 

was no longer to be assumed as the normal type 
of French maiden. In the same way M. Pellissier points 
out to us that the whole literary work of Alexandre Du- 
mas fils has been modified by his conviction that the cur- 
rent Parisian view was all wrong, but that marriage was 
the supreme condition of womankind, and everything that 
interfered with it detestable. ‘‘ To associate in one’s life 
and for eternity but one woman, her whom one marries, 
and to have but one motive for that marriage, love ”"— 
these words, put into the mouth of Thouvenin, in Denise, 
present the attitude of Dumas. And with this high view 
of marriage comes a condemnation of whatever violates 
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it. Up to his time, Pellissier thinks, all French literature 
had found in matrimonial unfaithfulness only somethin 
romantic or something amusing. This alone was : 
ing to Gallic traditions (traditions gauloises). Scribe, for 
instance, in his s plays, which are almost always, our critic 
thinks, profoundly immoral if they are oundly any- 
thing, maintains one prolonged laugh against the wrong- 
ed husband. Dumas first, with the partial exception of 
Augier’s Gabrielle, represented adultery on the stage as it 
really is—something abhorrent, a ae — ~s + a 
cial danger. *‘‘ ot ae ame t, dit il, que ul- 
tere sal pee visible.” Outside of marriage, Dumas thinks, 
love is not only dishonorable, but is a misnomer; it is rare- 
ly love, perbaps once in ten thousand times, the rest be- 
ing caprice and vanity. All this, be it remembered, from 
the map who at one-and-twenty wrote La Dame auz Ca- 
mélias and afterwards apologized for it. 

M. Pellissier expects little from that religious revival, 
or néo-catholicisme, of which we have heard so much, in 
France, and points out that it is largely a mere medie- 
valism. He praises Bourget, however, for the two strong 
and pure figures of young women in his @ tx— 
Alba Steno and Fanny Hafner. In criticising Paul Her- 
vieu’s story, Flirt, the critic points out that the very word 
which contributes the title of the book is borrowed from 
the English ; and he might have added that its being ap- 
plied in France equally to both sexes seems to enhance 
the vulgarity of the type it describes, as compared with 
the genuinely French phrases galant and galante. In the 
same way he declares that the *‘ fast girl” is a borrowed 
figure, not an indigenous one, and that in the earlier 
French “raining there was no such intermediate figure 
between virtue and vice. Yet, on the whole, he gives his 
adhesion distinctly to the modern education, as_has been 
seen ; nor does he share that curious patriarcha) contempt 
for women with which the younger Dumas tempers his 
high theory, holding that the duty of a husband to his 
wife is not really based on equality, but on noblesse oblige. 
There is something very curious in the wayward and 
unequal steps by which the French nature gradually ap- 
proaches views g since familiar to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and especially to the Anglo-American mind. 

It does not hurt the value of M. Pellissier’s works that 
he is, in his literary criticisms, what would be called a 
little old-fashioned. Though he speaks of the so-called 
- ang eae Verlaine and Mallarmé—he does not select 
them as themes for his essays. He even points out very 
acutely in his essay on Rosny that the law of evolution 
itself does not hold in literature as in science or invention, 
and that a poem may be three thousand years old without 
being superseded. Even his theories of the position of 
woman are what we should call in America morally old- 
fashioned—that is, the recognition of the highest moral 
standard. It is only that this old standard, in its full 
development, has worked out the modern principle of jus- 
tice and equality for woman. Though M. Pellissier ap- 
proaches this only indirectly, it is plain enough where he 
stands; and we must thank him for this, as well as for the 
delicacy of his criticism and the charm of wr - 





OUR PARIS #- 
LETTER 


4 be varnishing -day of the Salon of the Champ de 

Mars this year was a delightful occasion socially, al- 
though the usual great crowd of varnishing-days was dis- 
tinguished by its absence. The omnibus strike probably 
had something to do with this, in spite of the fact that 
nobody ever confesses to taking omnibuses here. For 
four days only a few lines of the public conveyances were 
running, and the few courageous mortals who embarked 
on any of these had the novel excitement of driving 
through the streets protected by gendarmes and members 
of the Republican Guard. The departure from an omni- 
bus station had something about it of the pomp of kings. 
Opposite every one was a group of cuirassiers with arms 
drawn, and the streets, furthermore, were patrolled by 
the Garde Républicaine on their splendid horses. The 
members of the syndicate who were on strike had indulged 
once or twice in the pastime of throwing stones at those 
of their comrades who were on duty, breaking the win- 
dows of their vebicles, cutting traces, and otherwise add- 
ing to the interest of their drives, so that the united forces 
of gendarmes and soldiers were brought out to preserve 
order—or rather inspire terror, for the strikers proved 
themselves a sufficiently harmless body in the end. In 
the mean time Paris had a little note of the unexpected, of 
the picturesque, thrown into its spring symphony of green 
and gray. The chestnut blossoms are just beginning to 
come out on the Champs Elysées. The sky is as blue as 
a child’s eyes, and under my window the buds have blos- 
somed into great sprays of purple and white lilacs. The 
scarlet uniforms sweeping across the great space of the 
Arc de Triomphe only made bright spots of color under 
the fresh green of the trees, and gave us a little added 
feeling of security. 

The vernissage of this year was not a show day. The 
smartest women in Paris were distinguished for their quiet 
dressing. The function has grown less chic because fewer 
cards of invitation are issued, and the low entrance fee of 
five francs has brought it within the reach of all classes. On 
the other hand, as an event nothing in Paris and nothing in 
New York, unless it be the horse show, compares with it. 
All the real lovers of art, all the fashionables who want to 
be thought lovers of art, all the best-ktiown critics and 
writers, all the most distinguished foreigners passing 
through town, everybody ‘‘in the movement,” goes as a 
matter of course. e went quite early—about eleven— 
and found a great many ple we knew already before 
us, with a goodly sprinkling of celebrities. Almost the 
first persons we saw were the two Coquelins, ainé and fils, 
the former of whom had played the night before in the 
proviuces, and had come up to town expressly for the oc- 
easion. He is still forbidden to play in Paris by all sorts 
of restrictions and fines. With the Coquelins were Rachel 
Boyer, Brandés, and De Marsy, of the Francais, all ver 
simply and quietly dressed, and looking, as some one said, 
“so very much like everybody else.” Sarah Bernhardt made 
her entrance just about lunch-time, with the usual trein 
of followers iu her wake, for she is a sort of queen in 
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Paris, and the crowd certainly adores her. She was 
charmingly dressed in a trailing gown of green cloth 
trimmed around the bottom with very quiet embroidery 
—a sort of pattern put on in cut-out black cloth. She 
wore a cape to match, and a green hat entirely covered 
with purple lilacs. We saw her again as we sat on the 
terrasse at déjeuner, coming up to congratulate Gandara 
on his portrait of her—one of the few portraits d sensation 
in the Salon. Gandara and his friends drank her health 
in a glass of champagne, and she bowed and drank to 
them with the most charming grace. Gyp we saw in her 
traditional little gray gown and poke bonnet, and Madame 
Gauthereau, not so striking as usual in black. Monsieur 
and Madame Zola, Armand Silvestre, Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Forain, Carolus Duran, Monsieur and Madame Mun- 
kacsy, Madeleine Lemaire, Louise Abvema, Le Vicomte 
Melchior de Vogtié, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Clarke, Mon- 
sieur and Madame Clovis Hugues, Madame Gervex, were 
among the interesting people we noticed scattered through 
the crowd. At déjewner, among Americans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Macmonnies with a large party of friends were near us; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ridgeway Knight were at another table; Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander with a party. And afterwards we 
saw many of the painters represented in the exhibition : 
Mr. Rolshoven with Mrs. Rolshoven, Mr. and Mrs. Zorn, 
Charles Meissonier, in ecstasies over the little Dagnan- 
Bouveret, which he pronounced a little chef-deuvre ; Mr 
Melehers, Mr. Dannat, Mr. Albert Herter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Mr. Cushing, and any number of oth- 
ers. All the pictures I am going to leave for an article 
by themselves. The fashions and the people are the only 
things I mean to tell about to-day. 

Nearly every one wore a wrap of some sort @#& the 
Salon, for the weather was extremely fresh. The little 
collets that I have already spoken about were much in 
evidence. Some of them were extremely simple, not 
much more than fluffy side-pleating of mousseline de soie 
mounted on a jet heading, with a full ruche round the 
neck and long scarf ends tied in front. Almost the only 
decided novelty I noticed was embroidery on linon for 
the fronts of blouses. For instance, a gown of a lovely 
shaded blue crépon, light blue changing into green, had 
the blouse front of the corsage covered with this em- 
broidery. It was done with small blick beads put on in 
a pattern at the top, interspersed with larger amber beads, 
while strings of the small black beads came down to 
fasten into the blouse at the belt, giving the effect of the 
loose strings that have been so much liked this winter. 
Another novelty I noticed was white embroidery on dark 
blue. Much of that was worn, Little simulated jackets 
were entirely covered with it, and finished with rolling 
collars embroidered in the same way, and it was used for 
trimming on everything dark blue. Tailor costumes of 
light cloth were very much worn. One that I saw had a 
short godet coat opening over a vest of Pompadour silk, 
tied with black ribbon at the belt. Late in the afternoon, 
just as we were coming away, a few pretty taffetas made 
their appearance, dainty gowns with blouse fronts made 
of white batiste with insertions of yellow lace, with deep 
points of the same lace falling from the shoulder seams 
over the sleeves. But there was but little dress at the 
Champ de Mars. Next week, with the Ist of May and 
the other vernissage, I shall hope to have some startling 
new fashions to chronicle. KATHARINE De Forest, 


MUSIC. 

THE third public meeting of the Manuscript Society 
| was held at Chickering Hall on Thursday evening, 
May 2d, witii Herr Anton Seidl and the Seid! orchestra to 
render a programme of manuscript works. The concert 
opened with a march by Frederick Grant Gleason, of 
Chicago, entitled ‘* Processional of the Holy Grail.” Mr. 
Gleason's composition contains very little of vital impor- 
tance. One feels that it lacks atmosphere—to borrow a 
painter's term—and it certainly fails to suggest the ex- 
alted scene which it claims to depict. A much happier 
impression was produced by the air, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, written by John 8. Camp, of Hartford, 
Madame Zippora Monteith declaiming the beautiful pas- 
sagé taken from the Forty-sixth Psalm—‘* There is a riv- 
er the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God” 
—with intelligence, and with a clear enunciation which 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the selection. Mr. 
Camp has conceived his setting of the familiar words in a 
dignified, elevated mood, and the simplicity and religious 
color of the melody, together with the suggestive figures 
used in the accompaniment, render it harmonious and 
complete. 

Mr. Louis A. von Giirtner, a New- Yorker, contributed 
a piano concerto in F-minor, of slight value, and it can- 
not be said that Mr. Hamilton J. Orr’s performance of the 
solo portion of the work strengthened its effect. Mr. Orr 
may have faithfdlly studied the eomposer’s intentions, 
but his playing was exceedingly negative in character, his 
faulty technique calling to mind Liszt’s witty comment 
on the wrong notes struck by nervous or careless pupils, 
that there were ‘‘too many uninvited guests.” During 
the intermission Mr. Gerrit Smith, the president of the 
Manuscript Society, received a handsome silver loving- 
cup, presented as the gift of the members’ of the society, 
and as a souvenir of their appreciation and esteem. This 
pleasant intermezzo was followed by a group of songs 
composed by Laura Sedgwick Collins, and sung by Mrs. 
Charles Tylor Dutton. The prettiest song of the series 
was the setting to Victor Hugo’s charming fragment, of 
verse, ‘Be like that Bird.” However, Mrs. Dutton, though 
considerably out of voice, was heard to advantage in the 
three, and achieved a popular success with the last song, 
called “ Shadowtown,” in which her telling delivery of the 
lines met with enthusiastic applause. 

Mrs. Dutton and the composer, who played her accom- 
paniments, were called out several times, and were re- 
warded with an abundant supply of roses. Mr. Karl 
Heininger’s Meeresweben (Stimmungsbild) proved too 
reminiscent of Wagner, and was too perverted a mélange 
of the great German master’s leading motives to justify 
serious consideration or criticism; avd the recitative and 
aria, ‘‘It is the voice of my beloved,” written by Mr. 
Gerrit Smith, and rendered by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, did not 
materially add to the laurels of these favorite artists, al- 
though the audience accorded it a warm reception. The 
concert was brought to a close by the performance of Mr. 
Reinhold L. Herman’s very powerful and finished Egyp- 
tian Suite, a work in three movements—the Vision of the 
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Desert, the Fire-flies, and Cairo. Mr. Herman’s vivid por- 
trayal of Egyptian scenes, his brilliant orchestration, and 
his solid masterly grasp of the modern forms of writing 
(used with a certain reserve, as unusual as it is power- 
ful) merit the highest praise. The solidity of the work 
made it stand out in sharp coftrast to-everything else on 
the programme, it being far and away the best produc- 
tion of the evening. Mr. Herman has something to say, 
and experience and power to express it adequately and 
forcibly. The Egyptian Suite should be heard at one of 
next season’s Philharmonic concerts, and will undoubted- 
ly be considered an interesting and beautiful work. 





SUMMER DRESSES 


they dresses for summer wear come in a great variety 
of fabrics, among the most fashionable being those 
of embroidered cream-white batiste, the écru grass-linens, 
colored and white piqués, printed dotted Swiss muslin, 
the new fancy cottons that look like brocades; also the 
cotton crépons, and the solid-colored dimities. Beside 
these are far less costly frocks of white and colored duck, 
of the Russia linen crash. Scotch ginghams, figured dimi- 
ties, and pin-dotted muslins. 

Transparent fabrics, such as batiste, grass -linen, and 
dotted Swiss may be made without lining or over lawn, 
or the new percaline that rustles like silk, or else over 
taffeta, but must be arranged to hang out full from the 
lining, the skirt joined to the foundation skirt only at the 
belt, in order to get the thin cool effect. 

The belted and blouse waist, tucked yokes, box-pleated 
waists, and those with groups of lengthwise tucks, inser- 
tions, and narrow frills of lace, the large sleeves in elbow 
puffs or with close length to the wrist, tucked around in 
groups, and the full wide skirt with a deep hem or else 
narrow ruffles at foot continue to be the favorite ways for 
making these dresses. The ribbon trimmings are very 
generally confined to the collar and belt, but there are 
also wide braces of ribbon, shoulder-knots that are droop- 
ing, and others in erect loops, and to these is added a rib- 
bon passing under the arms and tied in a bow on the 
bust. On skirts there are sometimes three long panels 
from belt to foot of wide ribbon—one in front, the others 
on the sides, ending in large bows at the foot. Satin, 
taffeta, and faille striped ribbons with satin bands or bor- 
der are much used, and the chiné ribbons with shadowy 
flowers remain in favor. They are from three to five 
inches wide. The narrow yellow Valenciennes laces and 
those like old-fashioned English thread and appliqué 
are preferred for trimming thin fabrics. 


WHITE DRESSES. 


Cream - white batiste, embroidered all over in designs 
for each breadth and for the different parts of waist 
and sleeves, is commended for the handsomest white 
frocks at the most exclusive modistes’, where they are 
among the imported dresses. They are made over soft 
white lawn, and sometimes, to deepen their tone, pale 
yellow lawn is used.. The gored skirt hangs free over 
the narrower lawn skirt. from the belt down, and is 
trimmed at the foot by two lapping frills of yellow Va- 
lenciennes lace only an inch wide. This narrow finish is 
considered very chic, as.also is the stock and belt ot white 
and. black striped ribbon, -the:stripes quite narrow, with 
wider-half-inch stripes of yellow satin along each edge. 
The full high waist has a pointed yoke ruffled with em- 
broidery, and elbow sleeves in a single puff, the edges 
turned under and gathered to the lining. Very costly 
dresses are of white batiste wrought all over in compass 
pattern, and made over pale blue or rose taffeta. Another 
embroidered white batiste over yellow lawn with inser- 
tions let in in vandykes has a flounce of appliqué lace on 
the skirt, and a collar of yellow flowers. 

Simpler gowns, sold for $28 complete, are of white or- 
gandie with white pin dots made on white lawn linings, 
or else with the tiny spots of blue over blue lawn. The 
fronty hooked on the left side, has twenty quarter -inch 
tucks from top to bust in pointed yoke shape, with the 
back to match. Five ruches of three-quarter-inch yellow 
Valenciennes. descend lengthwise to the belt from five 
rosettes placed at edge of yoke, alike in back and front. 
The collar is of blue satin ribbon, and three such ribbons 
extend down the front and sides‘of the skirtto bows at 
foot... Gigot sleeves have a lawn lining that follows the 
full shape. The skirt, five yards wide at foot, has three 
godetlike back breadths that hold most of the fulness. A 
side gore and the front breadth are very flaring at the 
foot. This skirt may have a ten-inch hem, or else two 
ruffles, each four inches wide, straight, gathered, lapping, 
with inch-wide erect heading left plain, or else edged with 
yellow Valenciennes. A.satin belt ribbon is hooked in 
the back with two loops that droop and two upright forked 
ends, forming a stylish aigrette bow. This model is liked 
both for graduates gowns and for bridemaids’ frocks for 
coming June weddings. Rose-color or green ribbons will 
be used by the latter in preference to blue, and the pin 
dots will. be white. All-white-dimity, very sheer, with 
fine cords, makes charming summer dresses with braces 
of white taffeta ribbon, high shoulder-knots, a stock, and 
belt as their only trimming. 


GRASS-LINEN GOWNS. 


The sheer écru linens or linen batistes sell for 58 cents 
to $1 a yard, and ure made without lining, or else with 
taffeta or the new percaline lining of rosy violet, the deep 
rose pink of bridemaid roses, or over clear green, and also 
over cream white. A linen dress over rose perca- 
line has the blouse front of the waist crossed by four yel- 
low Valenciennes insertions below a yokelike collar of the 
grass-linen wrought in open-patterned embroidery. This 
collar extends out on the top of wide sleeve puffs. The 
collar and belt of chiné ribbon have a rose design on écru 
ground, The very wide skirt of eight go breadths 
with a deep hem hangs from the belt of a narrower 
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skirt of the rose-colored lining, the latter finished by a 
ruffle of the same. Such a gown is $38, while another of 
-lineti costing $110 has a lining of rose silk and a 
unce entirely of embroidery. Box-pleated waists with 
narrow yellow Valencicnnes edgings are liked on 
linen dresses, the belt and collar of rosy violet, and Pa- 
quin points ed with yellow lace turned down on the 
neck ribbon. The same design over green is liked for 
midsummer travelling dresses. 


PAQUIN'’S COTTON DRESSES, 


Paquin makes beautiful and elaborate dresses of the 
fancy cottons with stripes like lace or embroidery alter- 
nating with colored stripes of Chambéry, using black 
laces and insertions in Chantilly patterns for their trim- 
mings, and making them over silk throughout. For 
these he prefers blouse fronts with the black insertion let 
in in large diamond shapes, completed by a yokelike col- 
lar extending out over the sleeves, with two rows of black 
insertion, and a ruffle also of cream-white batiste edged 
with the black insertion, A collar-band of the cotion 
goods should have two rows of insertion with a narrow 
frill above of the white batiste with black edging in true 
Paquin style. The silk linings are often replaced by 
these of soft white lawn, as in one of tan-color stripes 
with white and black figured stripes between. In this 
model the fastening is made by the back lapping to hook 
on the right side, thus leaving the front and back intact, 
each in one piece to receive the large diamond-shaped 
insertion. Large gigot sleeves have insertions below the 
elbow. As the materia! is not transparent the godet skirt 
is lined with lawn set close in the breadths, and there is 
an interlining of pliable French hair-cloth ten inches deep, 
the tan-color being too dark to be laundered often, and the 
gown of sufficient value to be sent to the professional clean- 
er rather than the family laundress. Six breadths form the 
skirt, the front and side gores wide and flaring, the back 
in three narrow godets that are held in place by short 
elastic bands placed very low. A belt of white ribbon 
with chiné rose-colored blossoms brightens up such a 
gown. This and similar gray striped cottons with black 
lace insertions—that may be either set on or let in—are 
almost as ‘‘ dressy” as silk frocks, and are commended to 
the matrons and middle-aged women who complain that 
there are no styles especially suitable for them. Black 
and white striped cottons have collars of pinkish-laven- 
der ribbon, or of yellow with black insertions, while those 
with rose or blue stripes for young women have white 
ribbons. 

Ginghams of the best Scotch qualities are now advertised 
as zephyrs, but are to some extent replaced by other fabrics. 
Those who still prize their fineness and durability make 
them up in the simplest manner, with the belted waist 
shirred around the neck, or else quite plain at the top, and 
buy one of-the large yoke collars of white nainsook em- 
broidery inopen designs to wear with them. The plan isa 
good one, a8 the collaretie soils soonest, and when kept 
separate can be sent to the laundry without the dress, 
Others prefer a stock of ribbon to match the belt, and add 
to this the little Paquin points of creamy batiste bordered 
with narrow yellow Valenciennes that are now sold in 
the shops—one pair of points for turning down on the col- 
lar, another for turning up from the wrist on the mution- 
leg sleeves. The skirt, five yards wide, deeply hemmed, 
has a gored front and side breadth and straight gathered 
back breadths.’ ‘This skirt should hang separate from the 
belt of a closely-gored foundation skirt of the same ging- 
ham, or one of a-solid color to correspond. Hair-stripes 
and: small plaids are chosen in ginghams. The silk ging- 
hams have dots and all-over designs like brocades done 
in silk. 

PRINTED SWISS AND ORGANDIE MUSLINS. 


The most elaborate and sheerest muslins, whether of 
dotted Swiss or organdie, have colored grounds with flow- 
ers printed on them, lavender, pale blue, and yellow be- 
ing much favored. They are made over taffeta silk and 
trimmed with wide appliqué lace, white or creain-color, 
but not yellow. They also require plain satin ribbon the 
color of the ground. The colonial model from Savage, 
with waist and skirt joined together, the waist hooked in 
the back, large sleeves, and lace-flounced skirt is used for 
these thin fabrics. Wide lace is employed on them in the 
new way, the skirt having not only a lace flounce at foot, 
but a ten-inch row of lace around the hips, being gathered 
to the belt and forming the top of the skirt,showing the silk 
lining underneath. he full waist has similar lace at the 
top in yoke shape, gathered around the neck and spread- 
ing out on the shoulders, then sewed to the muslin of the 
dress, the silk lining gleaming through the lace. A col- 
lar or stock of this wide lace drawn around the neck in 
folds (without other collar beneath) has the scallops at the 
top, and hooks behind under an aigrette bow, having two 
ends of the lace erect above two drooping puffy loops. 
There are enormous bows of ribbon on the shoulders and 
at the elbows, and a belt of the same is narrowly folded, 
and has a bow in the back. 

PIQUE AND DUCK SUITS. 

In thicker cottons, piqué is the favorite in white and 
colors alike, the tan-colors being made up in tailor fashion, 
with a short blazer and skirt to wear with white shirt- 
waists. Extremely plain white piqué suits, entirely with- 
out trimming, and made in tailor fashion, are considered 
good style, and others have merely a row of open-pat- 
terned insertion let in the large square collar, and perhaps 
around the blazer. Others have a round waist with blouse 
front, box-pleated in front and back. The wimming is a 
sailor collar of pale blue piqué and a white stock with 
Paquin points of blue. Large puffed sleeves of white 
piqué have the close lower part of blue. The skirt, nearly 
six yards wide in six gored breadths, has no lining, and is 
trimmed with a broad bias band of pale blue, the belt also 
being of the blue piqué. A short blazer of white piqué 
has three large pearl buttons each side of the open front, 
to correspond with three other buttons placed on a box- 
pleat beside the front breadth of the skirt. A large square 
collar is on the blazer. 

Heavy grass-linen suits are made like the piqué de- 
scribed above that has pale blue trimmings, but white 
Kg is used instead of blue. 

ancy duck suits in white écru and dark blue are made 
with a short jacket of Eton length, or else a blazer that 
extends six or eight inches below the waist-line. There 
is no lining in the jacket or in the gored skirt, which is 
about four yards and a half wide. 
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BABIES’ FIRST SHORT CLOTHES. 
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Fig. 1.—Cosrume wiru Hien Burronep Jacket. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


1.—PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 
Batiste BLouse. 


For pattern and description see No. XVIL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—TRave.iine Coax. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Briack Satrox anp Lace 


For pattern and deacription see No. V. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





to hang ae from the neck, and gathered in with a row 
of feather-stitching about three or four inches below. 
Narrow Valenciennes lace or edging should be used 
around the neck and sleeves, and the yokes can be made 
of fine tucking (which comes by the yard for 75 cents, or 
can be tucked by hand), with a line of feather-stitching 
or insertion between the tucks. The sleeves should be 
round and full, and finished by a band half an inch wide, 
trimmed with embroidery or lace. 
When the baby begins to creep, little colored aprons will 
—_ a saving on the dresses. hese can 
made low neck and short sleeves, of fine 
check ginghams or brown holland, both 
costing about 25 cents a yard. 

Half a dozen night-gowns can be made 
of domestic muslin or cambric or of English 
longeloth. The night-gowns can be made 
either on yokes or gathered straight from 
the neck, and made to button part way down 
the front, and trimmed with narrow lace. 
In winter they should be made of Canton 
flannel. 

It is more general nowadays for children 
to wear black stockings even when they first 
put them on. White stockings soil rather 
too easily to be practical, especially when the 
baby is creeping. Black cotton stockings 
can be bought for from 25 cents to 50 cents 
a pair. Very good ones for 35 cents. Socks, 
for use in hot weather, cost about the same. 
Some mothers never advise short stockings 
while the baby is teething, and others will 
have their children wear them both winter 
and summer. It depends largely upon the 
health of the child, and upon its being used 
to the short ones from the first. 

The baby’s shoes should always be of a 
good make, a trifle longer than the foot, 
and with broad soles. The first shoes cost 
from 75-cents to $1 a pair, and when the 
baby first walks very good shoes can be 
bought for $1 50. 

Several short sacques made of flannel or 
cashmere, or kuitted in soft wool, are most 


Fig. 3.—Costume with BLazer. 


For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-shect Supplement. 











useful, as well as two flannel wrappers. In summer the 
wrappers can be made of outing flannel for 12 cents a yard. 

The baby’s summer coat can be made of while silk, 
serge, cashmere, Bedford cord, or a French flannel, accord- 
ing to taste. This should be made a little longer than the 
baby's dresses, and with a deep hem around the bottom. 
If made with a square yoke the material can be box- 
pleated on to the yoke, and a full collar made either of 
lace or of the same material as the trimming. The sleeves 
should be round and full, and finished at the wrist by a 
band about an inch wide. White and écru piqués make 
pretty summer coats, trimmed with cahvelieny. When 
the baby is old enough to walk, a short double-breasted 
coat of piqué with big collar edged with embroidery will 
be found very useful in summer weather. 

Summer hats come in a large variety, and when baby 
has outgrown the little close-fitting French muslin caps, 
broad white muslin hats or a poke-bontiet would be worn. 
The little, plain, old-fashioned sun-bonnets shade the eyes, 
and look quaint on little girls. They are easy to make, 
of plain white nainsook or dotted muslin, or some of the 
colored lawns. The large poke-bonnets that are so much 
worn just now are very becoming and dressy, but are 
elaborately made and expensive to buy. The muslin hats 
made with the French cord, and not with wire, wash well, 
shade the eyes, and are cool. They come from about 
$1 50 up. 

When the baby puts on drawers, generally between a 
year and a half and two years, these can be made at home 
or bought ready made. Plain tucked drawers can be 
bought for 20 cents a pair, so it is rarely worth while to 
make them. Those trimmed with embroidery cost 35 
cents a pair. A dozen pair will be needed to start with. 
A waist is worn now over the shirt, on which to button 
the drawers. The first size can be bought for 35 cents a 
piece, or can be made at home out of white twill for 14 
cents a yard. They are, of course, made low-neck and 
without sleeves, ie | should have a double band of the 
material around the waist for the buttons. A white flat 
bone button is the best to use for this purpose. 

Colored dresses come in use as the baby grows older. 
Small and pretty patterns are found in the ginghams, 
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Fig. 1.—Srrirvep Tarreta Gown with COLLAR 


or EMBROIDERY 


lawns, and French percales, all for 23 cents a 
yard. Three yards are a good allowance for a child 
of three years old. Brown holland makes good 
dresses for playing in, aud some of the patterns 
in the domestic calicoes for 124 cents a yard are 
small and dainty enough for every-day dresses, 
and wash extremely well. White nainsook for 
30 cents a yard, or Tndia linen at the same price, 
makes pretty white dresses. The dotted muslins 
are effective, but do not wash as well as the plain 
materials. This year the skirts are very short, 
reaching only to the knees, and finished with a 
deep hem. Some are cut square-neck and made 
to wear with a guimpe. A pretty model is made 
with a double box-pleat in the front, and the back 
hanging from the square neck of the dress, with 
the waist fitting quite snug at the sides. The 


BACK VIEW OF PARIS GOWN ON FRONT PAGE.—{Sae Pace 398.) 
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Fig. 2.—Tga Gown with Russian LACE AND 
EMBROIDERY. 
For pattern and description see No, XIV. on pattern-sheet Supp. 


sleeves are a very short full puff. This looks pretty in 
warm weather worn with a sleeveless guimpe, and show- 
ing the little barearm. Other models are made with yokes 
or short waists about two or three inches below the arm- 
holes, and trimmed according to fancy. A deep scalloped 
ruffle of fine white nainsook edged with narrow lace makes 
a pretty trimming, put on either V-shaped or round or 
square. A ruffle of deep embroidery can be put over the 
shoulders, or the waist can be trimmed with bands of in- 
sertion and the ruffle omitted. The bishop slceve is preity 
in every-day dresses. 

Two short coats are necessary—one for every day and 
one for best. A blue serge is useful for every day, and a 
light brown cheviot, electric- blue cloth, or white serge 
woukl be pretty for best. These are made double-breast- 
ed, with large collars and big sleeves. The best coat is 
pretty made with a collar of lace. It requires about a 





Dust or Drrvine CioaK. 
For pattern and description see No. III. ou pattern-shect Supplement. 





yard and a half of fifty-inch material for one of these 
coats, 

The poke-bonnets are very large, made of muslin or lace 
and trimmed with ribbon bows. 

For every-duy wear a brown or a blue straw hat trimmed 
with ribbons and a few flowers is serviceable. Straw 
shapes ean be had for about $1 25. An olive-green straw 
with a large bow of white flowered ribbon makes a pretty 
best hat. The round muslin hats are always becoming, 
and the leghorns are still worn, trimmed with feathers 
und ribbons Frances Bacon Pate. 


A BLACK SILK PARIS GOWN. 
See illustrations on front page and page 397. 


BLACK silk dress trimmed with lace is a favorite 
4A toilette with women of quiet tastes, no matter what 
colors or what other fabrics may be in vogue. They wear 
this conservative dress at all seasons of the year, and find 
it appropriate for a great variety of occasions. The gown 
illustrated is of faille of light quality, with small grain 
and jet-black. It is trimmed with white lace of an effec- 
tive kind with fine meshes and large open design. To 
add lightness the collar and a small pointed yoke are of 
rose-colored miroir velvet, the yoke bordered by black 
moiré ribbons ornamented with jet cords and finished 
with tassels of jet. ‘The waist, slightly pointed in front 
and back, has a belt of the ribbon, which also has jet 
trimming. The wide white lace is gracefully draped over 
the bust, and thence drops to the end of. the waist. The 
sleeves have puffs at the top trimmed with. the lace, ex- 
tending up through the middle to. meet knots of ribbon 
and jet tassels. The lower part of the sleeves is close, 
with four buttons at the wrist. The skirt opens in front 
on @ panel of Jace draped over white satin, and. crossed 
with ribbons decorated with jet attached to the- black 
breadths. There is a slight train .to the skirt, and its 
great width falls in many godets. 

The toque from Virot is one of the most approved of the 
new models. It is of fancy straw, a golden-brown shade, 
the turned-up brim extending into five points. ‘The sides 
are trimmed with three chour and loops of rose-colored 
ribbon. Roses droop low on the back at the right side. 
A bird-of-paradise aigrette is thrust in a chou on the left. 
A similar toque worn with a black crépon gown is of 
black fancy straw, with peacock -blue velvet trimming 
avd a bright green aigrette. 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AuTHOR OF ‘‘AN OLD MAtn’s Love,” erc. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE NEW BAILIFF. 


A 8 ill luck would have it, Helen wrote to announce her 
JA visit for the last evening of Theodore’s stay at the 
Manor-house. She arrived before dinner, bringing the 
unwilling Willie along with her. 

An almost oppressive quiet had reigned in the mansion, 
only rarely disturbed by the deep voice of Monk. The 
guest had spent most of his time out-of-doors, returning 
occasionally to closet himself with great memoranda and 
account-books. ‘Tante Louisa complained bitterly that 
she got next to nothing of his interesting conversation; 
Ursula anxiously fought shy of him; the Dowager, unex- 
pectedly meeting him in the hall, asked her confidante, the 
cook, who he was. 

“I shall stir them all up a bit,” said Helen to her hus- 
band in the carriage. ‘1 have seen them already once 
or twice since the event, and you can’t go on looking lu- 
gubrious forever. Besides, 1 don't believe Ursula is in- 
consolable. I shall ask her.” 

** No, you won't,” said Willie. 

* Willie, don’t * put my back up,’ or you'll make me do 
an unladylike thing.” 

‘* You won't ask her, because you can’t. 
gold piece that you wouldn't dare.” 

** You wouldn't like me to dare.” 
away through the carriage window. 

“Indeed 1 should. I like pluck of any kind. 
horse, or a woman, or a dog.” o 

‘Only not in a man!” exclaimed Helen, a little bitterly. 

“In a man it goes without saying. By-the-bye, what 
atrocious brutes these horses of Ursula’s are! I’ve an idea, 
Nellie, that she’s very badly off.” 

‘All the more reason for her to console herself. A 
poor widow remarries much soover than a rich one, and 
with far less opportunity.” 

‘*"Tisn't said that she'd better herself. 
she ought to. marry Gerard. 
duty.’ 

“Thank you, for Gerard's sake,” retorted Helen, now 
very bitterly indeed. And they lapsed into silence. Was 
there really any prospect of Ursula’s marrying Gerard? 
It was this question which had long held Nellie van 
Troyen’s heart as in a vise, pinching ft and torturing it, 
and refusing to let it rest. It was this question which 
now hunted her to the Horst. She was determined to 
see with her own eyes how matters stood. ‘I shall find 
out,” she told herself. ‘‘I must, even if I have to ask 
her. To think of Willie's trumpery gold piece! It is 
horribie, all the suffering. But my life is a beautiful 
romance.” She smiled, and reflectively arranged her dress. 
“You like me, you know, Willie,” she said, ‘in pink.” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ though I don’t know why. Blue 
suits your fair complexion better. But somehow I can’t 
bear to see you in blue.” 

“I know why. Shall I tell you? It is because you 
have some delightful memories connected with a creature 
in blue.” 

* You are wrong,” he said, quite coolly. ‘It is because 
I have some detestable memories connected with a creature 
in blue.” 

“ Oh, ‘delightful,’ ‘detestable,’ that is all one in such 
cases, So, you see, Lwas right. Here we are.” 

‘* Well, shall we wager?” he asked, as he helped her to 
alight. 

* Begun in Hanves'’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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“If you like. But you are pretty sure of your gold 
piece, for 1 certainly shall not trouble her unless she 
drives me to it,” 

**So much the better. Don’t dare, and pay me.” 

‘* Willie, I believe you would sell your soul for money,” 
she cried. 

He laughed. 

** No, no, not his soul,” she said to herself, half aloud, 
as she climbed the great stone steps. ‘‘ Only his body— 
only all he’s got to sell!” 


The Dowager came forward to meet her niece, who 
had always been a favorite with the old lady, and the only 
possible successor she could consider with equanimity. 
**My dear, lam so glad you are come,” she said, with a 
return of her vanished sprightliness, ‘‘ Your visits are like 
those of the angels. And the house is so dull. Though 
certainly, at this moment, we have a guest.” 

**A guest?” 

“Oh, he is Ursula’s guest: One of the—the other Hel. 
monts, that nobody ever used to see. But these are the 
days of the bend sinister. We have fallen on evil times.” 

elen stood taking off her wraps, the little old lady 
helping her. ‘‘My dear,” began the latter, somewhat 
tremulously, ‘‘I wish you would do me a kindness. I 
want you to come and stay with us for a few days, and I 
will read you what I have written about the good old 
past. I read it to Ursula, but she does not know what it 
is all about. She is not one of us. It will interest you. 
There is a great deal in it about your mother.” 

* Yes?” sgid Helen. ‘Is it ready, aunt?” 

** Ready, my dear? Oh dear no; how could it be ready? 
But I can show you what I have done. Do you know, I 
begin to.fear it will never be ready.” The Dowager's 
volee nearly failed her. ‘To give me plenty of time to 
write the\memoir, your uncle ought to have died a great 
many,.years.ago.” Then, vaguely realizing that she had 
incorrectly expressed her meaning, she began to cry with 
unmistakable persistence. 

* Hush,hush!” exclaimed Helen, in her most impulsive 
tones. : ‘‘ Auntie, I shall be delighted to come; and we 
will talk over:the old days, as you say, and all the fun I 
used to-have with Gerard. But would you not rather pay 
us a visit?” She drew the little lady’s arm through her 
own. “lam so sorry. This is very hard for you—and 
for Gerard—this about Ursula.” 

: My dear, | thank you, but I cannot.” “The Dowager 
nestled confidentially against the silver-pink sleeve of the 
fair creature beside her. They cooed over each other like 
a pair of high-bred doves. ‘‘I dare not leave the house 
for a single night. I have an idea that something would 
happen if I did. Iam the last of us all, and I am set here 
to watch. When Gerard comes back— Helen, you do not 
think, do you, that they will really leave it to her forever?” 

‘Poor auntie!” said Helen, softly stroking the trans- 
parent cheek. ‘' Poor auntie!” 

“What I cannot understand is that he doesn’t come 
and take it away from her,” cried the Dowager, with sud- 
den energy. ‘1 wrote to him to doso. Gerard never was 
a coward. But I fear that Louisa’s explanation is cor- 
rect.” 

‘“What is Freule Louisa’s explanation?” questioned 
Helen, quickly. 

‘She says that Gerard is in love with Ursula, and al- 
ways bas been. She says that that is why he went to 
India. If what she says is true, then Ursula has robbed 
me of both my sons.” And again the poor forlorn old 
woman began gently to whimper. 

‘Perhaps it is not true,” replied Helen, pensively. 
**Come, auntie, let us sit in the window-seat and talk of 
Gerard. I suppose he will be coming back before long.” 

“IT don't know. I forget. Oh, Nellie, you don’t know 
how dreadful it is to grow old and forget. I can’t find 
my words sometimes, though I take care that nobody no- 
tices it. I feel that it would never do for Ursula to dis- 
cover that I have not all my wits about me. Who knows 
what she might not do? Sell the place, perhaps!” Wer 
voice dropped to a whisper. ‘‘ Imagine that! Or sell 
some of your uncle’s dear art treasures that he bade me 
keep. She doesn’t care for them, I know, for she never 
seems to see them even. I’ve watched her constantly. 
Oh, Nellie, I'm set here as a sentinel, and—my strength is 
failing.” 

Helen felt that, irrational as she knew the feeling to be, 
she could not but think ill of Ursula. 

“I forgot one of the poor children’s birthdays last 
week,” wailed the Baroness—she alluded to her dead in- 
fants that slept beneath ‘‘ The Devil's Doll”—‘‘ and Ur- 
sula didn’t remind me to take any flowers. I have never 
forgotten before.” 

rsula entered at the moment, tall and straight in her 
heavy gown. To both the gracefully drooping women, 
whose soft clothes and figures intermingled against the 
darkening window, her presenee at that moment seemed 
more than ever an insult. 

“Shall we have lights?” she said, in her clear voice. 

“Oh, in the drawing-room, pray,” replied her mother- 
in-law, pettishly. ‘‘Mynheer van Helmont is gone in 
there. He was looking for you.” 

Ursula withdrew into the adjoining apartment. It was 
very large and lofty, and the figures on its tapestried 
walls, half hidden under the great masses of shadow now 
clouding around them, peered forth in vaguely distorted 
gloom. Theodore was pacing the parqueted floor with 
moody tramp. He came forward at once. 

“IT want you,” he said, hurriedly. ‘I must leave to- 
night. So we may as well have our talk at once.” 

‘Tam quite ready.” she answered. ‘‘I did not wish to 
press you. Will half an hour suffice?” 

‘Ten minutes. Everything worth saying in this world 
by one human ut to another can be said in ten min- 
utes. But I should like you to sit down.” 

“Very well,” she said. 
Thanks.” 

“‘T have looked into everything, superficially,” he be- 
gan. resuming his march in the dusk. ‘I must, in the 

rst place, bes our pardon for misjudging you all. I 
came here with false impressions. When a man grows up, 
as I have done, in the bourgeois daily fight with poverty, 
he is apt to form erroneous im ions of the life which 
his ‘ grand’ relations lead, especially when his impressions 
are gained by hearsay. I beg your pardon.” 

e for a moment; then, as she did not answer, 
he continued : 

“In the second place, I want to express my—my admi— 
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my recognition of the way in which you have carried on 
our husband's work. Few women, I e, would 
ve taken up such a load or borne it so bravely. I didn’t 
like your n telegram. I thought of the people who 
jump into the water and then call out to strangers to save 
them. There! that’s off my mind. I am not at com- 
pliments or excuses. I’ve no manners, as ule 
says. Now to business.” His tone, which had been agi- 
tated, immediately dropped to the habitual growl that 
partially masked his shyness. 

‘*He reminds you,” Helen had said, when — met by 
the Christmas tree, ‘‘ of a peach with a wasp inside.” 

“The truth is as you stated,” he resumed; ‘‘ nothing 
but hard work can keep the whole ag 3 going. A forecd 
sale would mean ruin, On the other hand, barring such 
extra expenses as death duties, you ought, with rigid 
economy, to pay your way.” He paused for a moment. 
** With rigid economy,” he repeated. 

** I know,” said Ursula, softly. 

‘There is nothing so hopeless as farming without capi- 
tal—you know that better than I do. But the cherry or- 
chards pay, and so, especially, do the osier plantations. 
Without these latter you could hardly get on. You have 
good tenants, on the whole. One of them, however, will 
have to go.” 

‘I know,” said Ursula again, in the same tone, through 
the darkness; ** but he can't.” 

“He must. I see we understand each other—the home- 
farm man—your sort of agent. I don’t say he is dishon- 
est. Otto seems pretty well to have stopped that—but he 
is expensive—you can't afford him.” 

** | cannot make cheese myself,” pleaded Ursula, a little 
helplessly, for her. ** I tried once, and nobody could eat 
it. It—it didn’t stiffen.” 

But her stern adviser vouchsafed no responsive smile. 

“It is a matter of life or death,” he said; ‘‘ the work 
that fellow does must be done by another man.” 

** But where would you find a better?” 

“I can’t find a better, but I can find a cheaper.” 

** Have you got him?” 

‘* Yes; I mean myself. Stop a minute—let me explain. 
told you I had always wanted to be a farmer.” His 
voice grew nervous aguin. ‘‘I’m sick of being a genteel 
sort of manikin in a pot-hat. I'm especially sick of the 
post-office. I’m going to take that farm and work it.” 

‘* But, Mynheer Helmont, this sudden decision—” 

‘*It isn't a sudden decision. It took twenty-four hours 
to come to, and it’s twenty-four hours old already. I've 
announced it to my mother.” He again made a pause, 
away at the farther, darkest end. *‘*Oh,1I dare say you 
don’t like it,” he burst out; ‘I didn't expect you would. 
But it’s going to happen, all the same. To have as 
my lady son al close neighbor a farmer bearing her 
name—” 

“I was not thinking of that,” she interrupted him. 
‘* For, of course, a gentleman-farmer—” 

But he would not allow her to proceed. ‘‘A gentle- 
man-gammon,” he cfied, still out of the distant darkness ; 
‘‘a common, common farmer. Nothing in all the world 
—not even drink—costs half as much as gentility. But, 
remember, if it isn’t pleasant for you people, it’s a hundred 
times worse for my mother and—” He broke off. “ But 
she'll do it,” he lamely cohcluded the sentence. 

Ursula rose and came up the big room to look for him. 

‘* Sit down, please,” he said, hastily; ‘‘1 haven't done. 
Please sit down till I’ve done. Women are such bad lis- 
teners !"’ She obeyed, knocking the chair against some- 
thing, which crashed to the floor, ‘I hope that isn’t any- 
thing expensive!” exclaimed Theodore, emerging from 
his corner. His tone chid her as if she had been an awk- 
ward child. 

** It didn’t sound broken,” replied Ursula, meekly, ‘‘ but 
I suppose you object to my getting a light?” s 

For only answer he struck a match, revealing a cloi- 
sonné vase, which Jay in a pool of water and a tangle of 
white anemones upon an Oriental rug. ‘The match flick 
ered out. 

“‘ That ‘ll keep,” said Theodore, coolly. “I only want 
half a minute more. There is still one point, the mo-t 
important. The three thousand florins you require next 
week will be found.” 

‘*But how?” Ursula’s voice betrayed her. 

‘*Oh, not picked up on the highroad. When 1 say 
‘ found,’ of course I mean provided and paid for. J shall 
provide them. You can imagine that, poor as we are, we 
do not live on my salary only. As a matter of fact, I 

about twenty-seven thousand florins. I have look- 
ed so much into your private affairs that I suppose you 
have a right, if you care, to know something of mine. 
Three thousand, therefore, 1 will advauce, if you can give 
me sufficient security.” 

“That is just what I cannot do.” 

“That remains to be seen. Freule Louisa mentioned 
that you still had a valuable diamond brooch.”’ 

Ursula was thankful he could not see the hot flare of 
her resentment. ‘ And do you think,” she said, scornful- 
ly, ‘‘ that I would not have sold that? But it isn’t mine 
to sell. Itis an heirloom. I must keep it, like the rest.” 

‘It is legally yours,” he replied, ‘‘ and therefore you 
must not keep it. » Besides, 1 trust that you will be able 
to redeem it fo the slow course of the years. All ladies 
like-diamonds. I promise to take good care of yours. 
Bring the thing down before the carriage starts. And 
now perhaps I had better ring for somebody with a cloth.” 

“Stop!” she cried: He had lighted another match and 
was looking for the bell-rope. ‘‘ Before you do that I 
want to say—” 

**Don't. I really do not think there is anything more 
to be said just now.” He had found the bell and pull- 
ed it. 

** But I do not want to do this. I do not want—” 

“I know youdon’t. Did not I tell you so? However, 

rmit me to say that I have as good a right to interfere 

n this matter as you. I am quite as much of a Helmont 
—even a more.” His voice rolled out like the 
threat of a recoiling dog. 

A female servant knocked and entered, letting in a flood 
of light from the hall. She gazed with decorous astonish- 
ment at the occupants of the room. 


— 


“ Ursula,” said Willie, coming in with the others, ‘is it 
true that you have let the shooting?” 

**No; was not one of my crimes,” replied Ursula, 
with a petulant laugh. “Otto did it immediately after 
Gerard’s departure.” Then her voice softened. ~‘1 be- 
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lieve it-was the greatest sacrifice he ever made. You know, 
he was such n splendid shot.” 

** He was,” assented Willie, with that solemn admiration 
which no man can suppress. 

** But, Ursula, I remember you used to say you hated 
‘splendid shots’?” suggested Helen, looking back over the 
arm which still supported the Dowager. were pass- 
ing in to dinner. Willie, glancing up, saw mischief in his 
wife's blue eye. 

‘**They are better than stabs,” answered Ursula; and 
from that moment it might be evident to any one that 
these two women meant war. - It would not, however, 
be the feminine skirmishing of intrigue and innuendo, for 
Helen, as we know, was reckless, and Ursula blunt. 

“I want to sit next to poor dear auntie,” said Helen. 
as they took their places. ‘‘Mynheer van Helmont, 1 
suppose your habitual seat is next to the lady of the house? 
Are eo going to stay here long?” 

**] have no habitual seat,” replied Theodore, awkward- 
ly.. *‘I leave to-night. 1am only a three days’ guest,” 

‘* Yes; no one of your name could be anything else at 
the Horst now. Not even the head of the house, away 
in Acheen.”” She smiled sweetly and turned to the Dow- 
ager. 

Theodore was mortally afraid of this fine lady, all soft 
texture and vague perfume, like a rose. But he found 
conversation hardly easier with Ursula, in spite of the sul- 
Jen admiration he unwillingly accorded her. 

** Your mother will be glad to have you back,” said the 
latter lady. 

“* Yes, indeed,” he replied, fervently. 
** Back!” he added, blushing. 

** You know, it was impossible.” Helen's voice rang out 
again. ‘‘ We are speaking of your uncle Mopius, Ursula. 

hey have had to withdraw his candidature. He is a 
very good sort of man—oh, very good—but he is not 
what Freule Louisa calls ‘strong.’ Papa tells me it is 
quite impossible, though I’m sure I worked hard for him 
—didn’t {, Willie? Your uncle says it’s all your doing, 
Ursula. He was very rude about you to papa. . I had to 
stop him, and remind him you were become my cousiu by 
marriage.” 

** Indeed,” replied Ursula. 

** Would you like to hear what he said?” 

**I cannot say | care.” 

** Well, as we are among ourselves, perhaps it is better 
you should know. He said that your elevation had quite 
turned your head. You know, Ursula, he is rather—rath- 
er—pardon me the word—vulgar!” 

She had spoken French. The servant, by the sideboard, 
rattled his plates. 

‘* And he said your political opinions were deplorable. 
What are your political opinions, Mynheer van Helmont?”’ 

‘“‘Deplorable,” replied Theodore, with a ready cham- 
pionship which astonished himself. 

“ Ah, you two are in close sympathy, I see. So much 
the better.” She dropped her voice. ‘* But is it not a 
strange thought to you, Mynheer van Helmont, that this 
old piace is now certain to pass, in due time, to Ursula’s 
children, whatever their name may happen to be?” 

** No,” replied Theodore; *‘ it’s no business of mine.” 

**Ah!” she exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘The Baron van Hel- 
moot thinks differently, no doubt. Why, if Ursula has 
some seizure to-night, 1 suppose we shall soon see a Lord 
Mopius of Horswyk! © Fie, Mynheer van Helmont, this 
poor creature at my side has more spirit than you!” 

Ursula could not avoid hearing enough of this aside to 
understand its meaning. She felt that everybody had 
heard it. Passionate as she was, she fixed her eyes on the 
table-cloth. She remained conscious that Helen, that 
everybody, even while the talk went on, was watching 
her. At last she lifted them—those steadfast brown eyes. 

**It is six months to-day,” she said, ‘‘exactly six months. 
Only six months since Otto and Baby died.” And she 
rose from the table. 

‘Ursula, you have forgotten the dessert,” cried Aunt 
Louisa, lingering. 

Ursula turned back. 

“True,” she said. ‘I beg everybody's pardon. Won't 
ee try some of mamma's preserved orange leaves, Helen? 

fou will find them as good as ever.” 


**And I to-go.” 


In the hall, just as the carriage had driven up which 
was to convey the three visitors to the station, Ursula ap- 
peared with a small parcel in her hand; she gave it to 
‘Theodore, who buttoned it out of sight without even say- 
ing ‘‘ Thanks.” 

“There is one thing still,” she went on, hurriedly. 
‘* You heard about the election. I had a letter yesterday 
from the Opposition Caucus, asking me if I wished to put 
forward a candidate, or would accept one from them. I 
have none. I have one. 1 mean, I had thought, hearing 
what you said at dinner, that, if your political opinions 
were theirs—” 

“I have no political opinions,” he answered, moving 
away from the sheltering pillar to the light where the 
others stood grouped. 

She put out one hand. “Iam sorry,” she stammered, 
trembling from head to foot. ‘‘Ihad thought. It is the 
oue ouly thing I could have done to thank you. To ex- 
press my gratitude—” 

“*I want no thanks,” he replied, literally shaking off 
her hand. ‘Gratitude, pshaw! I told you a couple of 
hours ago that I have as much right to do this as you 
have. am not all peasant, Mevrouw. You remind me 
too frequently of that side.” And he went and took up 
his own valise. ‘‘ The servants forget these things,” he 
said to Helen. 

When they were all gone, Ursula crossed the cold emp- 
tiness of the hall, and encountered Hephzibah. The maid 
shrank away. ‘“ Hephzibah, I want you to do me a favor,” 
said the young Baroness. ‘‘ Would you take this letter, 
when you go to the Parsonage to-morrow with the Freule, 
and give it toa person who is staying at Klomp’s? Please 
give it into her own hands. There is money in it.” 

“ H'm,” reflected Hephzibah, watching the tall figure 
in its siow ascent, ‘‘ Money init. Is there? And why? 
‘Throw a barking dog a bone.” She shook her head. ‘If 
1 hear that noise upstairs again,” she muttered, ‘‘ I'll write 
to the Jonker, wife or not. But I’ve said that so often 
before! And if the Jonker’s got a wife already, what 
business had he wearing Mevrouw’s glove in his bosom 
and duelling? I saw him pick it up. It’s a bad world— 
a bad world. But I’m a blessed body to feel how bad it 
is. 1 told cook about the groanings, though I didn’t ex- 
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re aye she only said I ought to take medi- 


“ Well, Willie, I’ve lost my wager,” declared Helen, 
as soon as they were rid of ‘‘ the post-boy.” 

‘**T don’t know about that, but pay up anyhow. You 
deserve to, Nellie, for your treatment of Ursula. Poor 
thing, she behaved very well, I thought. She’s quite 
lost that magnificent rich complexion of hers. She looks 
sallow.” 

**Oh, that will come right when she marries little The- 
odore,” replied Helen, with tranquil satisfaction. ‘‘The 
person I am sorry for is auntie, I’m sure I cried with 
her for nearly an hour.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THUNDER IN THE TROPICS, 


THE scene changes. 

For one moment we look, with clearer eyes than the 
poor old Dowager’s, across the cruel waste of waters into 
a very real dreamland, and we see Gerard, Baron van Hel- 
mont, after two years of weary waiting for glory, wearily 
waiting for glory still. 


Gerard van Helmont stood before his hut in the ¢om- 
ound of the little fort under his command on the Acheen 
tiver. All round him trembled, with soft persistence, 

the thousand breathings of the tropic night. 

An hour ago it had flung itself, the sudden blackness, 
down the slopes of the Barissan Mountains, and away 
across the green islands of the Indian Ocean. It had fallen 
with the swiftness of a blow, wiping out all the luxuriance 
of dreamy glories that lay reposefully burning in endless 
variations of verdure under the moist veil of paludal 
heat. The wide sea of tropical foliage that laughed down 
the sides of the valley till within a few yards of the 
river-fort had sunk back from view like a swiftly receding 
tide, and a living silence now brooded over these jungles 
aquiver with hate. The roar of the million frogs in the 
marshes had at last ceased to beat against never-accus- 
tomed ears, and all the other manifold murmurs and flut- 
terings had died down to one dully penetrative tone, 
whose ringing music, in its rhythmical rise and fall, 
swelled upon the ear of the listener like the pulse-beat of 
the world. Now and then the sudden howlings of distant 
wild dogs broke out hideously, or the clattering shriek of 
the tokkéh resounded from the woods. And throughout 
the long darkness came the swish of the turbid water 
amongst its reeds and overhanging branches, as it went 
playing around the masses of logs and rotten refuse over 
which it quarrels day and night in slow pushings with 
the sea. 

Nature under the equator knows not even the sem- 
blance of rest. In Northern countries she at least appears 
to sleep; here she sits through the cooler hours on her 
couch listening. 

Certainly there was no rest for Gerard van Helmont, or 
for any Dutchman at that time in Achcen; there was 
only the tension of expectant inactivity amid all-encom- 
passing treachery, hundred-eyed and hundred - handed. 
Barbaric murder lurked behind every tree, and behind 
every smiling face that bent in allegiance. For if an 
Achinese stoop low before the Kafir it is with the idea in 
rising of ripping him up. 

Gerard, in this small ‘‘ Benting,” had fifty men under 
his orders, European and native fusileers. His nearest 
neighbors were established about half a mile off, in a sim- 
ilar intrenchment, a certain number of these permanent 
camps having been constructed to keep open the way to 
the sea, for the invading force had gone up the valley into 
the interior. 

The lanterns along the outer side of the wall had been 
lighted; their yellow reflection created a circle of vaguely 
lessening defence. Across this, into the dark tangle be- 
yond the clearing, peered solitary sentinels by their guns. 
A sergeant tramped past. The night was starless and 
misty. 

** Werda?” cried a sentry. 

Something had moved, he thought, behind the glooming 
bushes. - Something always seemed to be moving—creep- 
ing forward through the whispers of the forests, in the in- 
cessant alarm of guerilla night attack. 

** Nonsense, it’s too early,” said the sergeant. “ Be- 
sides, we're quite safe now, here in these pacified districts. 
Keep a good lookout, all the same.” 

Gerard smiled, overhearing the concluding exhortation. 
He knew that they were not safe—no, not for one moment. 
The friendly villagers from the farther side of the marsh 
who had sold them victuals that morning might even now 
be meditating a raid, one of those terrible Achinese swoops 
and withdrawals, the hand to hand swarm up the battle- 
ments—Allah il Allah!—On! 

He lighted a cigarette, and wondered how many he still 
had left. I[t was aso lonely and humdrum and 
wearing. Danger becomes humdrum; death can become 
humdrum, they say. Occasionally he met his brother 
officer from the neighboring fort. Otherwise not a white- 
faced Christian, except his own garrison, and the commis- 
sariat people from the camp, at long intervals, with stores. 

He was thinking—no, not of home. Soldiers—thank 
God!—do not always think of home. 

He was thinking of his men. One of them, an Amboy- 
nese, had got himself killed that morning through sheer 
temerity and disobedience. There were a couple of these 
insubordinates in the Benting, who, wearying of inaction, 
had broken out once before on the spree—that is to say, 
on the hunt for a grinning, long-haired devil with a kle- 
wang. He had punished them, of course; but at daybreak 
this morning Adja had slipped away alone, and had fallen 
into the hands of friendly Achinese. Gerard knew what 
that meant. Death by the most prolonged of cruelties, a 
slow chopping away of all parts except such as keep life 
extant. He sighed as he thought of the poor fellow’s 
fate, and the inevitable reprisals, and all the official bother 
and blame. 

And he reflected on certain instructions issued not long 
ago. The army, whose women and children were daily ex- 
posed to fiendish barbarities, had been reminded that every 
Achinese was a man and a brother, and must be treated as 
such. Kindness to prisoners (even if they owned to hav- 
ing boiled yourenvoy); kindness to villagers (even if they 
potted you as you passed their houses)—these were of the 
elements of Christian warfare. It was quite true. And, 
moreover, the good people at home that write in their 
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slippers to the newspapers never pu'doned an act of 
cruelty, unless practised by the foe. 

“1 must speak to the other fellow, I suppose,” said 
Gerard. “I wonder how he takes it? Sergeant, send 
Popa along,” and he passed into his hut, that the inter- 
view might seem more imposing under the yellow glare 
of the lamp. The hut certainly had nothing impressive 
about it, with its bamboo walls and uneven furniture. 
There was a small rug by the bed, a red blot on the planks 
which alone distinguished this abode from the snud-hoored 
homes of the ery. And two or three of the articles 
scattered about bespoke the refinement of their owner. 

Popa presented himself, a lithe little fellow, brown and 
fierce. He saluted. 

** Popa, you know what has happened to at anil 

‘*Tjingtjang, Lieutenant,” replied Popa,saluting again.* 

“You -~ thankful that you didn't accompany him 
this time. If you had—” He paused, and looked at the 
man. 

‘*Perhaps—forgive me that I say it—we should not 
have been caught, Lieutenant.” 

“In that case your punishment would have awaited 
you here. You undersiand that any attempt at insub- 
ordination will henceforth be repressed with the utmost 
severity. I will not have it. You can 

Popa saluted again, and tripped off. 
within him for the loss of his comrade. 

‘**They call us ‘tiger-faces,’” he reflected; ‘they will 
call us * tiger-tails.’” 

‘* A splendid fighter,” said Gerard, aloud, “‘ like so many 
of these Amboynese. And nothing to be gained but death 
or unrecorded glory. God forgive the worthies at home, 
who care for no man’s sou! or body as long as consols re- 
main at par! If some of us didn’t love fighting for its 
own mad sake (which I certainly don’t), where would their 
Excellencies’ consols be?” 

Then he lighted another cigarette, and once more told 
himself that really this time he must count his store. So 
he would—to-morrow. 

He threw himself in his single rocking-chair and yawn- 
ed. What should he do the livelong evening? What had 
he done through the creeping weeks and months? What 
could one do? It was the emptiness which tormented him 
—the not doing anything: be wanted to be with the in- 
vaders on ahead. He groaved over this misfortune for 
the five-hundredth time. Otherwise Acheen was not half 
a bad place—much more spacious, and much more mouve- 
menté thau Holland. Of course it was always horribly 
hot, and here where he lay, by the marsh, it was even es- 
pecially unhealthy. Everybody sickened. But then, on 
the other hand, there were no duns. Gerard looked down 
at his lean yellow fingers. Yes, he had altered. 

But what matter? Who cared? Only he wished he had 
had something to show for it. He felt that the home 
government may send you to kill savages, but they ought 
to provide plenty of savages for you to kill. 

In the military club at Kotta Radja he was popular. 
He would always be popular with brave men anywhere 
because of his unpretending unselfishness. And many of 
his comrades liked a fellow who was Baron van Helmout, 
you know, by George! and he never seems to remember, 
though, somehow, you never forget. 

He devoutly wished himself in the club at this moment. 
They would be playing, and there would be unlimited to- 
bacco. 

““Werda?” He leaped to his feet. A swift brightness 
swept across the gloom outside. A signal rang clear. At 
his cabin door a sergeant met him. 

“ Friends, Lieutenant,” said the man. 

Under the protection of a suddenly uplifted fire-ball, 
half a dozen soldiers in dark unifurm were seen approach- * 
ing the Benting, whistling « signal as they came. Gerard 
recognized a party from the neighboring fort, his com- 
panion in exile at their head. Greatly surprised, he went 
down to the gate. 

“You, Streeling!” he cried. ‘‘ What in the name of 
mischief brings you here? That light of yours will rouse 
the neighborhood.” 

**Put it out, somebody,” said the new-comer. ‘‘I only 
fired it as we emerged from the wood. I felt no desire to 
test your sentries, thanks.” 

** Well, what have you come for?” 

“And why shouldn’t I take my- walks abroad in the 
cool of the evening? Isn't this the pacified zone?” 

Gerard's brother commander was a facetious little man, 
a by nature, and with a melancholy history, 
which he kept to himself. 

‘**Let’s go into your hut and I'll tell you,” he said. 
‘Haye you anything left to drink?” 

“Only brandy.” 

“Lucky fellow to have plenty of spirits still.” He set- 
tled himself, by right of sodality, in the rocking-chair, the 
proprietor of the shanty crouching on the bed. 

‘It’s just this,” began Streeling, with suppressed ex- 
citement. ‘‘Krayveld’s turned up at my place from the 
ships with important despatches. The steam-launch can’t 
get any further to-night, and he says they must be taken 
on to the front in any case at once. It appears they’ve 
big plans for to-morrow up yonder.” He jerked his head 
in the direction of his hopes. 

** Yes?” said Gerard, and his downcast eyelids twitched. 

‘*His orders are that one of us is to take them on by 
road, and that he is to remain in command for the man 
that goes. He doesn’t know the road, you know—what 
there is of it, d—— it!” 

“Yes,” replied Gerard, continuing the close study of his 
cigarette point. “Which is to take them on?” 

‘*There’s the nuisance. The ‘Vice’ has left that to us 
to settle. Didn’t know which had least fever, you know, 
But one of us may go.” 

“Te.” repeated Gerard, with a sigh; ‘‘I suppose it 
must be you.” 

“T suppose it must,” admitted the little man, echoing 
the sigh. ‘‘ I’m the oldest, you see. It’srisky work. You're 
as likely as not to get h into mince-meat by somc of 
those klewang-brutes. Save us from our friends, say I!” 

“True; I hadn’t thought of the risk,” replied Gerard, 
with much alacrity. Pn go, if you like. In fact, you 
know, I think it had better be I.” 

“Why? Nonsense. You were awfully seedy when I 
was over here last week. And it strikes me you're look- 
ing pale to-day. The miasma ‘ll be murderous at this time 
of night round by the second swamp.” 

* Achinese torture. The Datch soldier says “‘ Lieutenant,” etc, 

(Continued on page 402.) 
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CHINESE FAN, FINELY-CARVED IVORY WITH DUTCH PAINTING. PRENCH PAN, LOUIS XVL, PEARL AND GOLD STICKS, PAINTED PARCHMENT LEAF. 
Lent by Mra. J. W. Pinchot. Lent by Mra. F. Hopkinson Smith. 


i; ; FAN, IVORY STICKS RICHLY CARVED AND GILDED, 
ws at ote asks ’ , PAINTED LEAF.—Lent by Mrs. J. W. Pinchot. 
TABLE SCARP, LINEN AND RETICELLA SQUARES 
WITH RETICELLA BORDER, 1500. 
Lent by Mra. Alexander Van Nest 
ry = —_ 
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FLOUNCE IN POINT DE MILAN, SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, VINE PATTERN IN BOUQUETS. 
Lent by Mra. West Roosevelt. 


BORDER IN LINEN CUT-WORK (PUNTO TAGLIATO), 
WITH EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLE-POINT EDGE. 
Lent by Mise Eleanor Hewitt CAP IN BRABANT LACE, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Lent by Mrs. José Mundéz. 
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ITALIAN NEEDLE-POINT LACE WITH RAISED EDGE, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY—SUBPMCT, 
MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
Lent by Mrs. George Morgan. 


DEEP FLOUNCE, LOUIS XIV. DESIGN, A RESEAU MILAN, 1650 ITALIAN NEEDLE-POINT LACE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY, ANGELS IN DESIGN. 


Leut by Mra George Morgan. Leut by Miss Eleanor Hewitt. 


FANS AND LACES FROM THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION.—{See Psor 401.) 
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NINA.—From tae Patntrne By Hersert SCHMALZ, EXHIBITED AT THE New GALLERY, Lonpon, 1894 


THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 


See illustrations on page 400, 
a no other loan exhibition held in New York has 
LX there ever been so great a willingness on the part of 
private owners to place the best examples in their collec- 
tions before the public, nor so many evidences to prove 
these collections richer and fuller than any known among 
us tefore. Nowhere outside of Paris, so certain experts 
tell us, could a more interesting display, for instance, of 
laces and fans be found. For another famous loan exhi- 
bition held here not many years since there were but two 
Vernis Martin fans to be found in New York. Nearly 
five times that number are now to be seen. 

This Loan Exhibition, held at the Ortgies Galleries on 
Fifth Avenue, and for the benefit of the New York Can- 
cer Hospital, the Decorative Art Society, the Virginia Me- 
morial, and Jewell Day Nurseries, has been arranged b 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Kinnicutt, Mrs. George H 
Morgan, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn, 
Mrs. Charles H. Russel!, Miss Laura Post. and Mrs. George 
C. Clark, with Mr. Edward Hamilton Bell as secretary. 
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Besides these there has been no end of advisory and sub- 
committees—Mr. Richard Watson Gilder as chairman of 
Subcommittee on Printing, Mrs. Pinchot on Fans, Miss 
Newbold on Laces, Mr. William Loring Andrews on Book- 
bindings, Mr. Alfred Duane Pell on Old Silver, and Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke on Ivories and Enamels. That the ex- 
hibition in all its details has been well considered follows 
therefore as a natural sequence. 
The most interesting of all the laces seen, from a his- 
torical point of view, is that Argentan flounce which 
was given by Theresa, Empress of Austria, to Marie 
Louise, Empress of France, at the birth of the King of 
Rome, This exquisite flounce, after Napoleon’s downfall, 
passed into the hands of some of the Bourbons, from 
whose descendants it was purchased. It is lent on the 
present occasion by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and has 
never, so it is said, been seen in New York except in her 
house. Then there is a point de Paris jabot worn by Na- 
poleon I., and given by him to the Empress Marie Louise, 
and three bits of Mechlin, with coffee stains said to have 
been made by Napoleon himself in some careless moment. 
There is a piece of Sicilian lacis or darned netting, lent 
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by Mrs. Hewitt, which dates from 1380-1400. An exqui 


site example of Venetian rose point of 1700 is made doubly 
interesting by a design which never repeats itself. Among 
the laces of Flanders is a scarf or veil lent by Contessa di 
Brazza-Savorgnan. In the design palm leaves enter, birds- 
of-paradise, and in one panel Apollo and his lyre. 

The fans are as bewildering in their variety and splen 
dor as the wings of butterflies in flight. They are of ev 
ery variety and order—painted and carved, made of lace, 
ivory, tortoise-shell, and the tanned skin of a turkey’s 
Some are inlaid with gold, and some are set with 
jewels. Some have miniature paintings as medallions in 
the lace. Some have in the intricacies of highly wrought 
designs little port-holes for the eyes of the woman who 
would make her observations and yet not be seen. 

Besides the laces and fans there is a very interesting and 
very beautiful collection of jewelled and enamelled snuff 
boxes, watches, and other jewelry. Book-bindings are cx 
hibited in an upper room. and in a wing of the gallery are 
fine tapestries, china, and carvings. The silver is worthy 
of careful consideration, both because of its beauty and ils 


historical interest. 


breast. 











(Continued from page 899.) 

* Yes,” said Gerard again, endeavoring to im 
lamp-light 
fever went?” 

The other did not answer immediately, and in the si- 
lence that ensued Gerard let fall one word from the tips 
of his lips— 

** Humbug!” 

‘*‘Humbug,am I? And what are you? 

The two men looked at each other. 

** Well, then, if it must be, it must be,” said Streeling, 
submissively. ‘‘ I don’t want’ to spoil your chances, old 
man. Let's draw lots,” 

‘* You ave the eldest,” admitted Gerard. ‘‘ Thanks.” 

‘The eldest ought to remain in command,” replied 
Streeling, with a grin. ‘But I'll tell you what—we'll sit 
by the doorway, and if the first man that passes is a na- 
tive, it's yours. That'll give me the odds, for you've got 
more Europeans.” 

“ Done,” said Gerard, and they waited near the dark 
entry in silence, puffing. 

Presently Popa came by. 

“ D—— my luck!” ejaculated the little officer, with great 
energy, somewhere deep down in his throat. He got up. 
“ Well, it’s fairly earned, and I wish you joy. I hope 
you'll have a chance to-morrow of getting near the black- 
guards. Meanwhile I must make myself as comfortable 
as | can.” 

‘*Oh, as likely as not you'll see me back before break- 
fast to-morrow. However, if there's a fight on, of course 
I shal! ask leave to stay.” 

“Of course. Well, here are the despatches. And— 
by Jove! Helmont, I beg your pardon—here are your let- 
ters that Krayveld brought up with him. I quite for- 
got, thinking of other things. Well, I wish you joy, that's 
all I can say.” 

‘Thanks. I suppose I had better be getting ready.” 

**How many men will you take? Half a dozen?” 

‘* A sergeant and six fusileers. I shall let the men vol- 
unteer. But I want a couple of natives for the sake of 
their ears and eyes.” Gerard went out and set to work at 
once, selecting the best men from among a swarm of can- 
didates. Half an hour afterwards everything was ready; 
the eight dark figures filed through the purposely dark- 
ened gateway: who could say what eyes might be watch- 
ing, alarmed by Streeling’s sudden blaze? Gerard came 
first, with the sergeant, their loaded revolvers in their 
hands, Popa brought up the rear. 

Gerard retlected that he owed his good fortune to Popa’s 
opportune appearance. ‘ Well, I'll take you,” he said. 

* You're in want of something tocheer you up. But none 
of your pranks, mind.” 

Popa saluted 

A clearing, as has been said, surrounded the Benting; 
immediately beyond that, however, the party plunged into 
the forest, and were obliged to advance along the narrow 
path in single file. ‘They bad about two miles to go. 

The night hung heavy in the enormous trees and among 
the tangled masses of underwood. Stars there were none, 
and the air seemed to be full of gray floatings that veiled 
its usual transparency. So much the better. 

It was very silent now. The whole line of them went 
creeping forwards, with eyes to right and left, everywhere 
alert, every footsiep hushed, as the dim trunks. loomed 
through the darkness in continuous clumps. It was the 
custom of the Achinese to lurk by these pathways day 
and nigut, waiting with infinite patience for the rare chance 
of killing a single foe. At any moment their shriek might 
bufst forth and their cimeters might flash. The air all 
around was full of indistinct movement, soft and sultry 
under the palms and waringin-trees. 

“"St! What was tha?’ They all stood as granite, 
finger ontrigger. Only some faint breath high above them 
touching the never-silent tjimaras. 

*Confound them tjimaras, sir!” whispers the sergeant, 
“They're every bit as bad, sir, as women’s tongues. 

“'St! Forward.” Every now and then Gerard halts 
and listens; his thoughts are of the precious packet sleep- 
ing on his breast. 

in fact, it was madness, this night excursion along the 
Why couldn't they send 


ve the 
‘How long is it—did you say?—since your 


Yah!” 


most uncertain of foot-paths 
up their despatches earlier? 

Krayveld had answered that they couldn't send them 
before they got them. Gerard shrugged his shoulders in 
the dark. Despatches from government were hardly like 
ly, he thought, to be worth a single soldier's life. 

With a feeling of very real relief he reached the rice- 
fields beyond the wood. He stop and counted his 
men. Rear-guard there all right? Forward. Who's that 
making his poniard click? 

Far in the distance, miles away, lay a couple of sleeping 
villages , those nearest had been razed to the ground; 
some brute was howling among the ruins. From the fort 
rang the beat of the hour, as struck by a sentry on a 
wooden block, breaking across the solitude with terrifying 
distinctness. Eleven. 

Beyond the rice-fields, through the tall still , and 
by the sickening marshes, with their reeds sleeping 
water-fowl, theu up again into the great forest, darkling, 
dangerous. Into the depths of the forest, deeper, deeper. 

‘Hist!’ In a moment the men had formed round their 
leader, for the noise of crackling branches resounded in 
every ear. Again. 

The enemy was upon them! 

**Kalong. Kalong,” said one of the Amboynese. 

It’s the big bats, sir, out feeding,” echoed the sergeant. 

“IT know,” replied Gerard. ‘‘ What’sall this row about? 
Single file. We shall have to be doubly careful.” 
on they went, with that occasional breaking of twigs 
around them that was infinitely worse than the silence 
had been. It would now egy impossible immediately 
to distinguish an approaching assassin. The darkness 
seemed to thicken, as with a flood of ink. 

At last they once more stood outside the jungle. Before 
them, with an open space intervening, lay the camp, black 
against the darkness of the plain. All around stretched 
the rapid rain of a roughly widened clearing; the smell 
of roots and rotting plants and freshly hewn logs was al- 
most iusupportable. It would have signalled the camp 
from afar. Every one who has slept in these —. 
knows the odor, From time to time a rocket went up in 
sileace, piloting the patrols. é 

“Halt!” said Gerard. ‘‘ What's wrong behind?” 

“ Rear man missing, sir.” 

He turned sharply. 


“Impossible!” No one ventured 
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to contradict him, but their silence did not alter the fact 


that Popa had dropped away. - ‘ 
**We must go back,” said Gerard. ‘‘He must have 
fallen. How did you not notice?” 


** Please, lieutenant, it was the crackling. I thouglit it 
was the Kalongs.” ee 

They retraced their steps in glum anxiety, and searched 
back into the forest for — half a mile, At last 
Gerard dared go no farther; already his military con- 
science pricked him. The military conscience almost al- 
ways pricks. 

“I must take on the despatches,” he said. ‘‘ After 
that we can see. I don’t understand at all. He can’t 
have fallen. You, Drok, surely we have gone far enough?” 

** We have gone too far, lieutenant,” replied the man, in 


- awe-struck whisper. “I.saw him farther on than 
this.” , 
“Very well; it can’t be helped. Forward.” In grave 


procession the little party reached the camp. 


Having delivered up his despatches, Helmont asked 
first for leave to stay and see to-morrow’s operations, and 
secondly for a search party to hunt up his missing man. 
It cannot be said that the Colonel jumped at the latter 


proposal. 
he next day was to be an important one, and he 
wanted every soul that could to get a decent sleep. 

‘Depend upon it,” he said, ‘the fellow has been cut 
down by a marauder. They always cut down the last of 
the troop.” 

“ Yes, but I should like to find that marauder,” replied 
Gerard, ‘‘or the corpse. May I go back with my own 
men?” 

‘Oh, certainly,” said the commanding officer, a little 
testily. “‘ You may go back all the way, if you like. 
Good-night.” 

So the little troop slipped away from the encampment 
and back into the jungle again. They all considered it 
hard lines, but entirely unavoidable. And they peered 
the more closely into the dark. 

Presently one of the native soldiers stopped on a slope 
and pointed to the bush close behind him. None of the 
Europeans could distinguish anything. 

“Man gone down here,” he said; “ there’s a track.”’, He 
knelt and began cautiously feeling along the ground. 
“ Lieutenant, there's a man gone down here,” he repeated; 
‘gone into the Aleh-Aleh” (the long grass); ‘* you could 
see if it wasn't so black.” 

A path of any kind there certainly was not; still, 
Gerard consented to reconncitre a short distance, cautious- 
ly following the trail. 

It turned abruptly, and, after a few steps which ren- 
dered them clear of the trees, the little party stood en- 
closed in tall green spikes on every hand. 

“Tis along here to the right,” persisted the fusileer. 
Here at least the dark sky hung free above them, and the 
air was fresher than in the wood. Gerard hesitated. 
** We shall lose ourselves,” he said. But even as he spoke 
a faint purl of human voices reached them, evidently 

(Continued on page 410, Supplement.) 


THE LAST OF A GENERATION. 


A HFMonologuc. 
BY FRANCES EATON. 


*4 OW I'm all dressed, I feel as much flustered as if 

I’s a young one goin’ to a party. I told Emeline 
I shouldn’t get one mite o’ supper, an’ I sha’n't. Of 
course they'll hev a col’ation. . 

‘*I wish I hadn't spoke up quite so sharp ter Emeline, 
for she'd do more an’ travel further for me than any o’ m 
own blood. Let me see now—what did Lsay? Says |: 
‘ Emeline, do I look fit ter go? Don’t.ye answer till ye 
take a good look at the seams.’ An’ then she says, “ They'll 
all be yer relations there, won’t they?’ Now ‘tain’t like 
her to shirk a question” (rubbing a withered hand slowly 
over her rusty black gown). ‘‘ Mebbe I don’t see very 
now—most folks don’t at ninety; but they'll all know it 
ain't borrowed nor second-handed.. I says, I'll hold up 
my head ter-night with the best of ’em! 1 wouldn't own 
up now, even ter Emeline, that it ‘Il be the last time. 
Well, I ain’t sorry. I'm mortal weary tryin’ ter keep up 
on nothin’! 

“ 1 wonder if dead folks go ter reunions. What a mess 
they’d make of it if they went an’ told all they knew! As 
for that, I might stir up a good-sized rumpus myself if I 
had a free tongue. ‘ 

* Now it comes ter me F ase what Emeline says ter-day 
—these was her very words: ‘Don’t I know your fam'ly, 
root an’ branch? cold-blooded set! .An'I thank the 
Lord,’ says she, ‘that my progenitor didn’t come over till 
the weather was mild—for your’n got so chilled an’ froze 
on that rock ye’re so proud o’ mentionin’ that his descend- 
ants ‘ain't got thawed out even to the sixth an’ seventh 
generation. 

**Emeline was a sassy young one, an’ she ain’t changed 
much at seventy. 

“* A fam’ly reunion,’ says I, ‘ brings out lots o’ rela- 
tions ye never so much as heard on, an’ I don’t want ter 
disgrace the blood.’ 

***No danger,’ says she, short as a” crust. Then I 
says,‘ Ye allers felt a little mite jealous o’ my fam’iy, 
Emeline Hicks; ye ought ter ben related ter Mr. San- 
derson.’ 

“*So you ought ter be yerself, by good rights,’ says 
she, ‘for Eben Sanderson never so much as got intro- 
duced to meanness.’ 

‘**That’s true,’ I says, ‘though he never had much 


blood ter em Sey 

“She laug ; an’, Lord, if it didn’t seem as if Eben 
was a standin’ right behind her chair a-laughin’ too, all 
the time she was talkin’! Sometimes it seems as if them 
that laughed the most went furst. I wish Emeline would 
rest herself o’ that cough. She said the hot weather would 
scare it away, but it ain’t no better. 

“I’m gettin’ kind o’ nervous for fear that Cousin John 
won't think to send for me; an’, walkin’ one way, it 'I] cost 
twenty-five cents. If I let Emeline hail the barge she'll 
pay Billy, an’ it mortifies me ter the very quick—but she 
will do it, an’ then act as if she didn’t hev a notion what 
I's talkin’ about. 

‘I wish I hadn't dressed up quite so early; it’s an hour 
now afore sunset.” (Rising and looking into the old glass. 
over the table.) ‘‘ Land! why,I can’t see myself at all! 
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~ Washington ;- Mrs, Willets, Roslyn. 


Vor. XXVIII, No, 20. 
An’ it looks for all the world as if that ship over the 
lookin’-glass was a-movin’. How I used to watch it when 


I was a young one, and say ter myself, ‘If I'd ben 

up on top of that wave as long as you hev, I’d come 
down, if I seared ev’ry one in the settin’-room.’ At last I 
do believe it is a-comin’ down. Gracious me! I must 
keep my head steady, or they'll say 1 ain’t fit ter live 
alone. Oh Lord, dear Lord! when I do move, let it be 
ter the church-yard, not— I didn’t say it—I didn’t even 
think it! I'll hold ay head with the best ter-night! 

“Tm I ain’t . It’s talkin’ out loud like ter 
myself my hearin’ so good. 

**There’s Billy a-comin’ with a letter. It’s tellin’ what 
time Cousin John will send arter me. Three horses idlin’ 
in the hotel barn, an’ Emeline Hicks thought they'd let me 
walk over! Humph! 

“Ye kept that letter sence Monday, ye say? Now it’s 
Thursday. Well, it like enough only says what hour the 

will come. I ain't goin’ ter be hard on-ye, Billy, 

fer ye do hev a sight ter remember for a boy. Am I 

goin’? OfcourseI be! Gocd-by. Now where did | drop 

them a I thought I shoved ’em back on the table. 

Yes, there they be. It’s Cousin John’s wife's writin’. 

— — just as plain as print.” (Opens the letter and 
8. 


*** Dear Cousin Vasnt1,—Of course you received your 
invitation to the reunion. I told John that you ought to 
have a new dress to wear, for I knew that you bad nothing 
suitable, and I wanted you to look well, for you were the 
last of your generation. P 

“* Cousin and his wife were here at the time, 
and Robert said he thought it better sense to give you the 
money a new dress would cost, and that you would much 
prefer to have it than to go to the reunion. So he gave 
me twenty dollars, and John gave me the same. So you 
will have Tene dollars for next winter. 

***] should have been over before this, but the children 
have not been very well, and it is really too hot to drive. 
Take good care of yourself. 

*** Your affectionate cousin, 
“* Annie H. W. 
*** P.S.—Be careful and don’t lose the check.—A.’ 


**Why, how long hev Isethere? Massy! I ain’t settin’; 
I'm flat-on the floor! I felt something snap—was it my 
head or my heart? I recollect. . I tried ter walk ter the 
stove, forgettin’ the fire wasout. Iwas jest goin’ ter burn 
that letter up. 1 wa'n’t goin’ ter let Emeline know. But 
somehow I don’t care a mite if the whole town knows it 
now. 

“Tvea good mind to go and tell the whole reunion of 
‘em that I ’ain’t ben nothin’ but a proud fool sence Eben 
died, an’ Emeline Hicks ain’t fur from the truth—I be- 
long to a cold-blooded set—an’—an’—I’m jest like em! I 
looked down on Eben till he died, an’ he workin’ like a 
—— ter suit me! An’ my own children bein’ balf 

nderson, I allers felt that my blood was better’n their’n. 
An’ when the Lord took em, one arter another, an’ I left— 
I never see that I wa’n’t fit ter take. Ob Lord, Lord, for- 
give my stiff-neck pride! 

“* Why, Eben, is that you? Ye came in so sudden ye 
give me sortofaturn. lain’t hurta mite. I wentdown 
as easy as a bag o’ grain. I was goin’ ter the reunion, an’ 
John’s wife wrote that I better hev the money instead of a 
new dress an’ stay ter home. As if 1 ever asked for a 
dress! It riled me consider’ble, for I've ben so weary 
tryin’ ter keep up on nothin’—it’s all ben purty hard sence 
= left, but things look so different ter me now. I guess, 

ben, I'd ought ter had these few last years—I was so 
couceited "bout my fam'ly. 

‘* Why, Eben, don’t let Emeline lift me alone—she— 

‘Land, Emeline Hicks, don’t look so black over that 
letter! I tell ye I don’t care one mite—not a mite! Eben’s 
a-waitin’ as patient an’ smilin’ as ever. Yes, when I saw 
that ship a-movin’ I knowed it was comin’ fer me— 

“‘If John’s wife should call, ye might tell her I’m*goin’ 
ter a reunion where Eben says my old dress ll pass 
muster.” 





Tue first council of Long Island Women’s clubs and 
societies was permanently organized on the 3d of this 
month at Jamaica, and the following officers were elected : 
President, Miss Caroline Hicks, of Flushing; Secretary, 
Mrs. Berry, of Bensonhurst; Treasurer, Mrs. Kirby, of 
Jamaica. Executive Committee — Mrs. Field, Brooklyn 
Woman's Club ; Mrs. Kirby, Jamaica; Mrs. ns, 
Hempstead ;. Mrs. Sherwood, Brooklyn; Mrs. Ritch, Port 
Jefferson; ‘Mrs. Mott, Port Washington; Mrs. Davis, Port 
The morning ses- 
sion was given up entirely to thirty reports from clubs 
all over t The suggestive feature of most of 
these was the steady growth of each from a nucleus of 
three or four to ranks of thirty or forty. Brooklyn clubs 
‘were well represented. Miss Hicks, in welcoming the 
guests, referred to the mothering of the Brooklyn Wo- 
man’s Club, and said: “ But we must back a gener- 
ation, and give a deeper honor to our grandmother— 
Sorosis. All club inspiration sprang from its notable 
founder, Mrs. Croly, when she said, ‘Why not have a 
woman’s club? Mrs. Croly has on Long Island a numer- 
ous, prosperous, and ever-increasing family of grandchil- 
dren.” _ Truman J. Backus — at the afternoon 
session with her customary grace of manner. 

—To Hull House, Chicago, is due the credit for a new 
enterprise to brighten the homes of the r. In that 
large and successful social settlement there has been 
opened a circulating picture-gallery, containing about fifty 
framed reproductions—photographs of paintings by mas- 
ters, ancient and modern, some colored prints of Fra An- 

elico’s angels, and a few water-colors. Each one of 
these pictures may be kept out two weeks at a time by a 
subscriber, and there is no charge made, nor other bond de- 
manded than the subseriber’s name and address, and some 
knowledge of his character. The most enthusiastic pa- 
trons of pe Ryan pa na but there is a deep inter- 
est felt in it by men and women of the working-classes. 
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THE OPENING OF THE GOLF SEASON. 


W ITH the coming of spring weather all the golf clubs 
are starting into new activity. As soon as the frost 
is out of the ground the professional greenkeeper goes 
over the links thoroughly. Where the winter storms 
have washed out parts of the soil and levelled the teeing- 
grounds repairs must be made; the putting-greens are 
usually in need of smoothing, and perhaps resowing; if 
there have been artificial peaks of sand they must often 
be rebuilt; and new hazards are frequently added where 
the course has been too easy to suit the advanced skill of 
the players. Nearly all the clubs are now in readiness 
for the season’s sport, and some have already been playing 
for two or three weeks. 


At Morristown, New Jersey, the Morris County Golf 
Club opened its house and grounds on Saturday, May 4th, 
and the firet tournament of the season there is to be held 
on Decoration day. This club is the only one, at least in 
this part of the country, which is managed entirely by 
women. The constitution has just. been amended and 
published. It provides that there shall be but thirty- 
two regular members, who shall be women not less than 
eighteen years of age. Besides this rather small regular 
membership the club may admit four hundred limited 
members, the number to be equally divided between men 
and women. The minimum age for the men is twenty- 
one years. Although limited members have full privi- 
leges in regard to the grounds and club-house, they have 
no interest in the ownership of the property, and do not 
possess the right to vote at any club meeting. The object 
of this is doubtless to keep the control of all matters per- 
taining to the club in the hands of the women who-were 
instrumental in iis formation. The club's officers for this 
year are: President, Miss A. Nina Howland; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly ; Treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
Bradley ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. William Shippen; 
Corresponding Seeretary, Miss Alice D. Field. 

Mrs. Shippen is one of the good players of which the 
club boasts. Last October she won the prize offered by 
Miss Day, in a tournament in which there were fifteen 
eutries. Miss Anna Howland Ford, who won the chal- 
lenge cup in another tournament last fall, Mrs. Henry P. 
Phipps, Miss Lois Raymond, and Mrs. Shippen are prob- 
ably the best four players among the women members, 
although this season's practice has scarcely begun, and 
may bring others to the front. 

The links have just been enlarged, making a course of 
eighteen holes, varying in length between two and five 
hundred yards. The grounds are very picturesque, the 
hilly country about Morristown offering many advantages 
for golf. When | was there last autumn I thought the 
links good, though a trifle too easy in some places, but 
this has doubtless been obviated by increasing the length 
and making other alterations. 


The Shinnecock Hills Golf Ciub at Southampton, Long 
Island, has a large membership of both men and women. 
The links has attained a great reputation among golfers 
in this country, and is considered perhaps the very best 
we can show. There are two courses—a long one, formerly 
of twelve holes, but I believe now increased to eighteen, 
for the men; and a shorter, nine-hole course for women. 
There are, however, some women in the club who may be 
said to have been ** graduated ” from the short course, and 
prefer to play on the one of full regulation length. Miss 
Marie Harrison won the women’s challenge cup last sum- 
mer with a score of forty-eight, and has holed the long 
(12-hole) course somewhere in the seventies, which would 
be a good record for a man. 

The club has not yet arranged any fixtures for the com- 
ing season, resolving to wait to receive those of other 
clubs, that no conflict of dates may arise. The formal 
opening takes place about the middle of May, when Mr. 
James Swan, an amateur of considerable renown on Scot- 
tish links, assumes charge. 


Another Long Island organization, the Meadow Brook 
Club, near Hempstead, has already begun play. The 
grounds have been put in complete order, but no matches 
for women have yet been announced. Miss Anna Sands 
and Miss May Bird will perhaps be remembered as win- 
ners of cups on this links last year. Miss Sands plays in 
good form, and will doubtless improve still further, for 
the women at Meadow Brook have played but a compar- 
atively short time. 


The Westchester Country Club and the Jockey Club of 
the sume place both have golf courses, and they are con- 
veniently situated to the city. At the Country Club the 
grounds, while delightfully placed on the shore of the 
Sound, and in the midst of the extensive and beautifully 


kept property of the club, are by no means desirable : 


from a golfing point of view. ‘The green turf of the 
meadows is nearly as level as a floor, and there are_prac- 
tically no hazards. It should not be a very hard matter 
to hole this course with a pretty fair score. Artificial 
bunkers will have to be made, and various sorts of hazards 
devised to put some difficulties in the way, if the ground 
is to. amount to anything in the way of affording good 

olf. 
wiapted for it. I hear, however, that this links is not 
very much used, the one at the Jockey Club, which pre- 
sents more obstacles, being near by and generally pre- 
ferred, 


Perhaps the very newest links of all (though, cousider- 
ing the; rapid spread of the game, there will possibly be 
another claimant for that title by the time. these words 
-are printed) is that of the Richmond County Country 
Club on Staten Island. This course quite captivated me 
when I paid it a visit two or three weeks ago. The roll- 
ing hills of the island, some steep and others gentle, to- 
gether with occasional level stretches, offer every variety 
of ground. There are nine rather long holes, and the haz- 
ards are good and exceedingly numerous. In trying for 
the second hole, a road, two fences, and a little stream to 
be crossed furnish sufficient trouble. Water, in fact, 
plays an important réle on the links, the same brook 
turning up again unexpectedly to confront you in an- 
other part of the course, this time wider and with a fence 
near its opposite bank. A small board foot-bridge here 
enables you to follow your ball. Between the fifth and 
sixth holes there is a troublesome expanse of bog, covered 


The country thereabouts is not naturally well’ 
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with hummocks of coarse grass, and many have come to 
grief at this point in their career. A fence and a thorny 

edge are in the way of the first drive for the eighth hole, 
and you have then before you the steepest and longest 
hill of the course to surmount. The ninth and last hole 
is guarded by a ravine, perhaps seventy-five feet broad, 
with a row of trees along its farther edge. It requires a 
nice aim to direct the ball through these and not lose a 
shot. - New putting-greens and teeing-grounds are being 
made, and the course can hardly yet be called finished. 

Women are not members of the Richmond County Club, 
but the ‘wives, sisters, and friends of members enjoy all 
the privileges of the links. The game is still too new 
there to have developed any really good players, but if 
enthusiasm “and practice are trustworthy signs, Staten 
Island will shortly have able representatives. 


Although it does not yet bear directly upon women in 
golf, I should like to say a word about the United States 
Golf Association which was formed last December. The 
need was felt of an organization which should control golf 
matters in this country, arrange championship tourna- 
ments, and be an authority on all points concerning the 
game. The fact that last year there were two men who 
could each lay claim to being the champion golfer for 
1894 plainly showed the need of unity. Hence the exist- 
ence of the association, which consists at present of eight 
of the most important clubs, and will admit others as fast 
as they signify their desire to join. The Morris County, 
the only distinctively women’s club, has not yet applied, but 
would be welcomed, as well as any other. The champion- 
ship tournament for 1895 will be held about the first week 
in September, at Newport. Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
the president of the association, has given a $1000 per- 
petual challenge cup, to be held each year by the club of 
which the winner of the amateur championship is a mem- 
ber. A most prosperous golf season is expected, and there 
will now be a thorough organization, with acknowledged 
authority to direct. Ave.ia K. Brarner. 


THE ART OF BREATHING. 


T is perhaps one of the signs of the times, to those 

alert for indications, that the art of breathing has 
become more and more a subject of attention. Oculists 
as well as physiologists go deeply into its study in a way 
hardly to be touched upon here. Physicians have cured 
aggravated cases of insomnia by long- drawn regular 
breaths, fever-stricken patients have been quieted, stub- 
born forms of indigestion made to disappear. A tendency 
to consumption may be entirely overcome, as some au- 
thority has within the last few years clearly demonstrated, 
by exercises in breathing. Seasickness, too, may be sur- 
mounted, and the victim of hypnotic influence taught to 
withstand the force of any energy directed against him. 

There is a famous physician of Munich, who has written 
an extensive work upon the subject of breathing. He 
has, besides, formulated a system by which asthmatic pa- 
tients are made to walk without losing breath, while suf- 
ferers from weaknesses of the heart are cured. At Meran, 
in the Austrian Tyrol, his patients (almost every royal 
house of Europe is represented) are put through a cer- 
tain system of breathing and walking. The mountain 
paths are all marked off with stakes of different colors, 
each indicating the number of minutes in which a patient 
must walk the given distance, the breathing and walking 
being in time together. As the cure progresses the as- 
cents are made steeper and steeper. 

I have myself seen an asthmatic patient of this Dr. 
Oertel, the sufferer of « lifetime, and one with a heart all 
out of order, after a few months at Meran, walk rapidly 
up some three hundred steps without losing breath or 
accelerating a heart-beat. He was as fresh at the top of 
the steps as when he started, and this without a pause 
during his ascent. It was from this patient that I learned 
the three different plans I give below—-plans taught him 
by Dr. Oertel;and used by my friend with such marvel- 
lous suceess. I have seen these plans followed also by 


“nervously exhausted persons, to whom walking had ‘been 


almost an impossibility, who were able, in a few weeks, 
by following these rules, to walk a mile or more without 
fatigue. 

The philosophy of these breaths, the idea of rhythmic 
movement involved in them, I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss. The rules themselves are simple enough; even with- 
out an understanding of the principles underlying them 
they are sure to be of inestimable value to those who prac- 
tise them. No one need “ever get out of breath” who 
follows the system, no matter how long the walk or how 
steep the climb. 

In making any ascent, either by stairway or path, the 
rule is to use one ‘breath for every step. Care must be 
taken in beginning the inhalation or the exhalation exact- 
y asthe foot touches the ground with the new step. Dr. 
Oertel, of course, regulates the speed of travel, and there- 
fore ‘the rapidity of breathing, as I said before, for each 
of his patients; but that is when one is going through 
his cure. The ordinary individual who suffers only from 
shortness of breath can do this regulating for himself. 

One should breathe through the nostrils, not talk, and 


‘go systematically to work. The fuller the breath the 


better. If one thinks this rule too simple to be of any 
real value, he has only to remember my friend, who went 
rapidly up three hundred steps without a pause and with- 
out losing breath. 

For walking along a level stretch Dr. Oertel makes his 
patients take two steps to every breath. Perhaps an easi- 
er way of remembering this rule is this: Always begin to 
inhale or exhale as the same foot touches the ground. 


Thus if you take your breath in as the right foot touches 


the ground, you use the same breath while the left foot is 
in motion. But you let your breath out as the right foot 
is brought into use by touching the ground; and you do 
not inhale again until the left foot has done its work and 
the right foot fallen. The very simplicity of the move- 
ment makes it a difficult one to describe; but there are 
two steps, it will be remembered, for each breath, and the 
inhalation and exhalation always begin as the same foot 
touches the ground. 

The third exercise is for ridding the lungs of the air ac- 
cumulated there. It is practised with the mouth open, 
I believe, though it is optional with the individual. One 
inhales as one puts the right foot to the ground. Then 
as the left touches the ground, one cxhales naturally, and 
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as the right touches the ground one exhales again with 
an effort, so expelling all the air from the lungs. Then 
one inhales n, now on the left foot, exhales natural! 
on the right, and with an effort expels the air as the left 
foot falls. This exercise is kept up for some time, always 
in this way: Left foot, inhale; right foot, exhale; left foot, 
expel with effort. Again, right foot, inhale; left foot, ex- 
hale; right foot, expel with effort. The process of inhal- 
ing, therefore, begins with alternate footsteps. 

fi must not be supposed that the gait.of the individual 
is badly affected, made unduly awkward by the effort to 
breathe in this way. On the contrary, when once the 
idea is grasped, the whole movement of, the individual 
becomes rhythmicand graceful. One never loses his breath 
again, and the system is made lighter. 

Linu HaMirTton FrRENcH 






ANSWERS-TO ‘ 
CORRESPONDENTS 





F. B. B.—The nainsook vest has two or four clusters of narrow 
lengthwise tucks, with yellow Valenciennes insertion down the middle, 
and still narrower Valenciennes edging on each side. It is eight or ten 
inches wide, and drops in blouse fashion down a gathered front of 
nainseok or of striped wash silk or other fabric, 

Ovv Sussoniser.—Narrow black satin ties in small. bows will be 
worn with cotton shirt-waists, Boys of fifteen wear ties similar to 
those of men, The date at the lower left-hand corner is correct. 

Josgruix.—Your best plan will be to make a square yoke of em- 
broidery, and edge it with a ruffle of ribbon instead of an embroidered 
ruffle. Put on the ribbon very scantily. 

P. M.—Henrietta cloth with English crape trimmings is chosen for 
the deepest mourning for widows, and is worn from one to two years. 
The crape covered bonnet has a crape veil that falls to the knee in 
front and to the waist in the back, bot after a short time this is draped 
to fall pony | double in the back. All jewelry but the wedding and en- 
gagement rings is lnid aside. Very little onyx or jet is now used, as 
stock-collars of English crépe require no brooches. Tamise-clo. is 
liked for travelling dresses, In the firet year of mourning, a widow 
should be excused from al! social obligations, and should feel herself 
compelled to attend ouly family dinners or other small entertainments 
given by her relations. 

M. A. K.—Make a binck serge with a blazer and gored skirt, and 
wear with a waist of colored silk. Wear black kid boots with patent- 
leather tipa, tan or gray dressed kid gloves, and a small bonnet or a 
toqne of fancy biack straw trimmed with white and black striped 
ribbon, and some roses or clusters of violets. Get tan-colored crépon 
or else finely striped black and white taffeta silk for a summer costume. 
See hints about such dresses in recent numbers of the Bazan. Your 
baby boy should wear white piqué dresses with three box-pleate in 
front and back, a wide belt and turned-over collar, and a little Tam 
o’ Shanter, also of piqué. For the girl, see illustrations of dresses on 
page 341 of Bazan No. 17. Low tan shoes and tan stockings would go 
with any of her summer frocks. Have a brown fancy straw hat 
trimmed with a wreath of flowers. A covert coat or a reefer and tau 
gloves should be added. 

Puzzixn Counray Dweuterx.—By all means omit stiff interlining in 
your armure silk ekirt and in that of black serge. The whole thing i+ 
a matter of individual taste, as you will know after reading recent 
nambers of the New York Fashions. Have either a blazer or cape for 
the serge. The cape should be lined throughout with thin silk. 

Awnxwovus.—The covert-cloth will look well as you i The pale 
bine waist will be pretty with a black crépon skirt. It might be of 
chiffon, accordion-pleated, with a yoke of the duchesse lace, or else of a 
prett, bine and white taffeta with chiné flower pattern. The other 
Prould be of the crépon with box-pleated front and back and bande ot 
jet between, Make a bine linen as a short blazer with a gored skirt to 
wear with fancy waists, some of striped wash silk, others of batiste, 
or of Madras or silk gingham. You could buy these ready made after 
coming to New York. ge golf capes are liked for travelling wraps. 

Janu.—Jet galicon and spangled pomemeentett are still n Your 
suggestion about the yellow crepe de Chine and jetted net is good, and 
of the folded ribbon also. Cover the front of the high black waist 
with black accordion-pleated chiffon striped lengthwise with narrow 
frills of very yellow Valenciennes lace. The rose-colored waist will be 
appropriate. You do not make the y Ay spare so clear. Line chiffon 
leew with a full lining. Satin or faille is preferred to moiré, but the 
latter is still used by those who have it. 

“Country Daxsemaker.”—Hem the dock skirt and blazer. They 
are not lined, though the blazer may be faced with dack down the 
fronta Cut the skirt with a gored front and side breadth and straight 
back, making it about four yards and a half wide at the foot. A vest 
of the duck is snitable with either double or single breast to wear 
with a chemisette of liven. A blazer pattern is given in this week's 
pattern sheet. 

Acw or Sraves,--For arranging partners at your whiet club, have 
pieces of card-board cat in the shape of the figures on the playing- 
cards, much enla . As there are to be sixteen players in all, have 
eight of the cards red and eight gilt; this can be done by penny red 
and gilt paper on the card-board before entting out the figures. 
orate with ribbon bows, ond let the young ladies and gentiemen draw ; 
for instance, the two drawing a red heart play together, the two a gilt 
spade, etc. For refreshments, have long thin rolls opened and but- 
tered and spread with finely chop chicken which has been seasoned ; 
these should be served hot with olives and chocolate; then have grape- 
fruit taken from the skin, sweetened and flavored with lemon, and left 
on ice uutil very cold; serve with spoons in glasses, with cakes and 
candies. 

Crroie pe Quinze.—A good entertainment for your club of young 
ladies to give to the young gentleman's club would be a supper, each 
dish to be cooked by one of the young ladies, not letting the guests 
know who is the cook. After the supper is over let each guest write 
on a small decorated card which dish he has considered the best 
cooked, and sign his name; a prize should be given to the amateur 
cook of the most popular dish. This will make mach fan, and proba- 
bly result in a very good supper, which will certainly appeal to the 
male guests. 

Isoupr.—The prettiest costume for a young lady to wear at Harvard 
Class day is a dress of organdie or light silk trimmed with Jace and 
ribbons, made with high neck, large elbow sleeves, and long enough 
to just escape the ground all around; a large Leghorn or light straw 
hat trimmed with bright flowers or feathers, a white chiffon parasol, 
long gloves reaching to the sleeves, and a small dressy wrap to throw 
over the shoulders at the ae in the evening in going from one 
hall to another, and in the ya 

Watrer.—At an afternoon lawn party the host should wear gray 
trousers of a medium shade, black frock-coat, black cloth or white 
duck waistcoat, and white etlk four-in-hand tie. 

G. G.—It is quite as correct to seal an envelope in the ordinary way 
as to use sealing-wax, although the latter is becoming fashionable for 

sonal correspondence, etc. A dark col wax, wn, green, or 
black, is the best to use; the seal should be the family crest, or the 
initials of the writer's name, or a single letter. The best combination 
for a sachet for a lady’s clothing is made of one-third violet and two- 
thirds orris sachet-powder. 

In Dovet.—As you do not wish to begin the luncheon with oysters 
or frait, start with a course of anchovy paste spread thinly on small 
round pieces of soft toast; these can be cut from the bread before 

with a biscnit-cutter; the anchovy should be sprinkled with 
the yolk of hard-boiled , and garnis with parsley. Then have 
clam broth, shad roe, mushrooms broiled on toast, omelet with caramel 
sauce and dashed with ram which should be on fire when served ; 
fried chicken with green pease and potato croquettes, cold asparag 
with may ise dresving av kers and cream c’ , #trawberry 
ice; for fruit, have the inside of a la pau carefully scooped 
out without breaking the outside shell, tened and 
and pot back to serve in the shell with a vine twisted around it; coffee, 
bon! ete. A delici drink for such a luncheon is Rhine-wine 
cup; this is made of Rhine wine and Apollinaris water, flavored with a 
little cordial, a bunch of mint, a few slices of lemon, some strawberri 
and slices of pineapple, which make a most attractive-looking av 
pleasant-tasting beverage. 

W. B.—It is perfecti poe to send cards of invitation for the 
wedding ceremony to the relations and intimate friends of the bride 
and groom, and later to send cards announcing the marriage to all the 
friends and acquaintances of both families. 

Litian.—A white dress is — for confirmation in Catholic 
chure! ry! ritualist or High-Church Episcopalians. It should 
be of mull or , made in the simplest manner. In other Episco- 
palian churches any quiet street dress is suitable, the hat being re- 
moved before going to the chancel. 
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HARDY ROSES. 


N° rarden is what it ought to be unless it has a good 
LN co tion of roses in it In order to grow this flow 
er well, the soil must be very rich. A poor soil will al- \ 
ways give you poor roses, Be sure of that 4 \WESS HH] 

The best of all fertilizers for the rose is decomposed \ . | 
cow-manure It should be so old that it is Dlack and 


trian roses are low 


friable Use it liberally. Spade up the bed where your 
roses are to grow to the depth of a foot at least. If not 
naturally well drained, put all the old bones, boots and 
shoes, and rubbish of that kind that you find about the 
place, in the bottom of the bed, and then throw back 
the soil taken from it, Mix your manure with it as 
you do so. Work it over until you have all lumps and 


clods broken up. If the soil is sandy and light, it will 
be benefited by adding ashes, old lime-refuse, and even 





Saret-Warst wits Six Bett. 
For pattern and description see No. X VL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


clay, if there is any obtainable, for this plant likes a somewhat 
heavy firm soil better than a light one. Soil taken from an 
old chip-yard suits it well. The ideal soil for it is a clayey 
loam, rather gravelly, and well drained. But it can be grown 
in almost any soil, and grown well, if well fed. This is per. 
haps the most important item of successful rose-culture. ‘Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon it. If manure is not obtain- 
able, bone meal will be found a most excellent substitute. It 
should be mixed with the soil early in the season, before flow- 
ering begins. 

The June flowering class of roses is not large, but it includes 
some of the most desirable varieties, Among them is the Pro- 
vence, or damask, famous for its exquisite fragrance, as well 





is a wonderfully free bloomer. The Scotch and Aus- 
wers of spreading habit, not very 
large nor very double, but free in bloom, and so ve 
hardy that all should grow 
it necessary to say anything about its desirability to 
any one Who has ever seen it? Madame Plantier, while 


ry 


them. The moss-rose—is 


A ey 
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as its beauty of form and color. Persian yellow is the richest Basy Boy's Cap. 
Fig. 8.—Back View or Basy's Car, Fie. 4 yellow rose we have. Its petals are like burnished gold. It For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.~Barny'’s Lone Frock Fig. 2.—Lyrant’s Surat anv = Fig. 4. —Basy’s Cioak anp Cap. ‘Fig. 6.—F rock ror CHILD FROM 
For pattern and description see No. DRAWERS. [See Pig. 8.) 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
XX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and deacri:tion see No. For pattern and description see No. For pattern and description see No. X. on 
VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. XIX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 3.—Invant’s Bros anp Bann. Fig. 5.—Bany's Lone Frock. 


For pattern and description see No. XXIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. XXL on pattern-sheet Suppicment. 
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Fig. 7.—Mornine Froc ror 
CHILD From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descri 
1V. on pattern-sheet 


Hat ror Giri rrom 5 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


jon see No. 
t. 
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made in the shape of a yoke, pointing upward slightly 
at the middle, with square-cornered tabs gathered on over 
the sleeves. 


HOW TO WASH BLANKFTS. 


pS tg hey should be washed very much more often 
than they usually are even with good housekeepers. 
Many such take a pride in saying: ‘‘ See how clean my 
rca Ae are. I have had them in use ten years, and see 
how clean they are. My blankets are never allowed to 
touch the floor.” That is all very well so far as it goes, 
but blankets should always be washed once a year—not 
cleaned, but washed in honest soapsuds and water. I have 
often thought that some enterprising woman in New Eng- 
land might make not only a good but a handsome income 
taking blankets to wash for people who live in towns 
where there are not the conveniences for drying that 
many a woman has who has a small farm and a small 
income. For the drying is as important a part of the 
washing as any other—perhaps the most important. Make 
a tubful of soapsuds in as hot water as it is possible to 
get. It is not necessary to have the water of such a tem- 
perature that you can bear to put your hands in it, for it 
will soon cool, and until it is cool enough rinse them up 
and down. Put into a tubful of water about a table- 
spoonful of powdered borax, and see that it is well dis- 
solved and stirred in. Before putting the blanket in 
look it over carefully and see if there are any spots upon 
it of any kind; if they are small ones—the large ones you 
would see—run a basting-thread of white cotton around 
it, or it.may be missed when the blanket is wet. Then 
put the blanket in the suds, and rub it as little as possible; 
of course it must be rubbed in places, but never rub 
the soap on the blanket. Never—that is absolutely to 
be followed if the blanket is to come out in good shape. 





Fuax-Loven Sxrer. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


keeping the water just as hot as possible and in suds, 
until it seems perfectly clean. Add the borax to each tub 
ful—perhaps a little less than at first. When the blanket 
seems perfectly clean, rinse it in What our grandmothers 





Have another tub of water ready with suds, and move the called “‘ fair soft water”: also add a trifle of borax. Rinse 
blanket into it, and keep on with this process, always it up and down in as many changes of water as is neces- 





Cueckep Gown witH VELVET COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


not belonging strictly to the June 
flowering class, is really a June 
rose so far as its blooming season 
is concerned. It is one of the best 
roses we have, being hardy, beau- 
tiful, and so free-flowering that its 
branches generally have to be giv 
en some support to keep them 
from falling to the ground be- 
neath their load of milk - white 
blossoms. 

The hybrid perpetual class 
should be well represented in all 
collections. This class blooms at 
intervals throughout the season if 
given a rich and stimulating soil, 
and pruned back well after each 
flowering period. Unless such 
pruning is given, but few flowers 
will be produced after the first 
crop, which will be in June and 
July. It must not be understood 
from the term perpetual that these 
roses are ever-bloomers under all 
conditions, for such is not the case. 
Flowers are borne on new growth, 
and in order to secure this growth 
we have to feed the plant well, and 
remove a good deal of the old wood 
from time to time, thereby keeping 
the plant making new branches. 

Among the hybrid perpetuals 
the best dozen for culture by the 
amateur are these 

Ulrich Brunner,cherry red, large 
and sweet. Mrs. John Laing, sat 
iny pink, exquisitely fragrant. 
Perfection des Blanches, milk 
white, in clusters; fine. Alfred 
Colomb, cherry red, large, and of 
finestform. Baroness Rothschild, 
bright glossy pink, with shell-like 
petals; very fine. Captain Christy, 
flesh-color, darkening towards cen 
tre; one o* the most beautiful of 
all roses. Baron de Bonstetien, 
velvety maroon; a grand rose. 
General Jacqueminot, rich crim 
son; an old favorite, Mrs. Charles 
Wood, crimson; very free flower 
ving. Magna Charta, deep pink; 
one of the best. Prince Camille 
de Rohan, so dark a erimson that 
it has a blackish shade; wonder 
fully beautiful. Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, light clear pink; very 
sweet. Exsen E. ReEx¥Forp. 





STRIPED TAFFETA 
GOWN. 
See illustration on page 397. 


N the model this gown is of 

white and violet striped taffeta, 
with collar of écru batiste em- 
broidery, and belt and collar- 
bands of shot mauve ribbon. The 
design is a fresh and dainty one 
for simple gowns of striped cot- 
tons, challi, ete. The collar is 


Fig. 1.—Caatii Dress wirn Deer Batiste CoLuar. Fig. 2.—Gown with Jacket Walst ror acep Lapy. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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For pattern and description see No. XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








sary to thoroughly remove all soap, and then | 


Hang on the line 
a thorough shaking, not only at 
first, but several times during the day as it 
dries Leave out all day long, but be sure 
to take in before sundown. Fold carefully 
and pack away For any blanket 
washed on the right sort of a day will be 
ready to pac k away at night The washing 
should be done in hot 
und if a good breeze is blowing so much the 
better Even very careful housekeepers do 
not stop to reflect that disease germs linger 
in their blankets, and that the better and soft 
er the blanket, the greater the danger If 
directions are carefully followed, the 
blanket will have asoft fluffy look and a soft 


put it through the wringer 
and give 


at once 


these 


feeling. It will “full” very little if at all 
But the water must be absolutely hot, and 
the very greatest care must be taken with 


every step of the washing and drying It is 


weather, if possible, ; 


astonishing how much dirt will come out of | 


an apparentiy clean blanket This has al 
wavs been the rule of the best housekeeper I 


ever knew or heard of, and such blankets as 


hers, after thirty years of wear, I never saw. 
Now here is the chance for some woman 
who needs a country life, or already lives in 


it, to earn some money. Cleaners are plen 
ty—to be had at every corner—but the good | 
old-fashioned, sweet, honest washing is out 


of fashion. An 
do such work, to 
the 
enterprising 


idivertisement to thoroughly 
keep until the owners want 
in the fall, would give some 
woman work for a season, if the 
wivertisement should be rightly placed ina 
woman's paper 


Lbiankets 


AN EXPERIENCE 


OF BLINDNESS UTILIZED 


( VER forty years ago William Moon, a 

young Englishman, at the age of twen- 
ty -five suddenly, through illness, lost his 
sight Using the then popular ‘‘ Frere’s 
type,” some ladies taught him to read. Af.- 
ter this and previous systems had been mas 


man became a successful 
hers similarly afflicted. Realiz 
ing the he invented a sim 
pler method,called the Moon type, noticeable 
for having but nine simplified characters 
Mr. Moon's printing, it is said, is larger than 
preceding is more easily felt, and 
therefore at once became popular 

Besides the Bible, Dr. Moon has printed 
embossed) an extensive literature, both in 
English and many foreign languages 
enrlier publications were a monthly maga 
zine and a collection of devotional extracts. 


Dr. Moon died in 1894 


tered the young 
teacher to ot 
great necessity 


systems 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 

used for over fifty years by millions of 
their children while teething, with perfect 

om. ite child, softens the gume, allays 

wad is the best remedy for 

every part of the 
(Ade) 


has 
mothers fo 
auce 


heer 


thee the 
res wind 
Seld by druggieta in 
Twenty-five ce 


all pool 
diarrhe 
world, 


ecole, 


ite a bottle 

STARVED TO DEATH 
mn miiet of plenty ‘\ nfortunate, yet we hear of it, 
The Gail Borden Bagle Brand Condensed Milk is an- 
donbtedly the safest and best infent food Infant 
Health \s avualuable pamphiet formothers. Send your 
address to N. Y. Coudeused Milk Uo., N. ¥ Adv.) 





ADVER'TISEMEN'TsS, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


, COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


F._ On this Continent, have received 


‘~ HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


| Ih Europe and America, 


Unlike the Duteh ] Process, no Alka- 
lies oF ", oer Cc —— or Dyes are 


used ir preparations. 
Their delicious BRE AK F PAST Gl c ‘oc O * absolutely 
pure aad solu dle, and costs less 


one a4 acup. 









SOLD CY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_ WALTER BAKER & 60, D DORCHESTER, MASS. 











CINE COMPLEXIOn 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4 or Gandeés milk « 

* SeTapctone 1849 ad »* 
ois 

P. CANDES, 16, Bt S'-De 


RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 

Portable, and can be used In any 
room. Dry Steam, V Oxy a 
Medicated and perfumed Raths. 
eure for Colds, Rheumatism, we. 
4 Prevents pm. diwease. In- 

sures a healthy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 
se 7s circular, MAYOR, LANE 
& CO., 1% White Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and Bathing Appliances. 
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"THE UNIV: UNIVERSAL PERPUME. | MURRAY 
WATER. 


& LANMAN’S PLORIDA 


ACTHOMDSONS EYE WATER. 
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HARPER’S 
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Dressed—_—— 


To Perfection, 
Stylish and Graceful. 
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, CORSETS 
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per card. 
Sizes, 
4 aad 5. TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
FRANCIS 
HOOK and EYE, FLAT 
EASILY ADJUSTED SURFACE EYE 
ener” wine fie. "esp osetce 
pty 


old kind, and THE NEATEST 
prevents gaping. SPRING HOOK MADE. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO., NIAGARA FALLS, M. Y. 











THERE IS A“ BEST” IN EVERYTHING. | 


multiplied many times if she rides 





A lady's enjoyment of wheeling is | 
| 


“The Yellow Fellow.” 


The “Stearns.” | 


Its good qualities are legion. Send 


for our Catalogue, or (better) call at 
one of our agents’ and learn of them. 


Tinkham Cycle Co., 





aie cree ees 
eri vinaten ion Tnya rio it Maen 
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SOOO CECOGSGSCSOC GOS OGL OSS SISOS 


EB. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York City and Brooklyn agents Se a A 
a and s9th 





Combines all the good points of other wheels and a host 
clusive ones. 


snore 


BAZAR 


_Agreeable 





Preventives tn season are much suret than 


belated drugs. 


A healthy condition of the Kid- 


neys, Liver and Bowels 13 the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 


Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 


Acts asa 
and refres 
tt. 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


rfect laxative should, cleansing 
ung the system withoul weakening | 
Permanently curing constipation and is | 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 


able substances. Physicians 
Millions have found tt invaluable 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


Sold everywhere in s0c and $1 bottles. 


recommend it, 





America’s Representative Bicycle. 





THE LADIE®’ 


LIBERTY, #100. 


It will meet the approval of the most fastidious 


of ex- 


| THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 


4 WARREN STREET, N.Y. and 
12:17 BEDFORD VE., BROOKLYN 
567 BROAD D STREET, NEWARK. N. J. 


taste, &c., without charge. 








Hair Cloth 
Is Paramount 


ITS UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 
PROVES IT. 





There are good imitations, but you can 
tell which is which by testing a single 
strand of the weft. HAIR when pulled is 
elastic, Fibre and Cotton will not stretch. 


and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 

good Circular 
| references. MISS A. BOND, Shag Ave, N.Y. 


jeje 






Cuarctes E. Pervear, Agent. 


Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthiessness of imitations and 


substitutes. 
break or crush ; imitations will. 


Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. 


HAIR CLOTH will not 


WE DO NOT SELL AT pimcron 
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‘Tas Geet iecentnan of in Geaners tor eens Gan. 
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» Dep't.) 


Tow 
leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ 
If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 
obtain them for you by addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
i omen emma Stentaghen, England. 


SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


els’’ can be obtained in most of the 
Underwear or Notion 
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SLLOSOES 
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on Rolls. 


WRINGING WET 


Clothes is a partot Does your wringer neo ? Dothe 

rolis wear well? Secudenten both these nts,whep a Wringer, ¢ 

by | psisting on having the WARRA’ D ofthe | MERICAN 
largest wrin 





Street, New York, 





Vor. XXVIIL., No. 20, 






The chic flaring 
skirts are bound 
with the 

Redfern Bias 
Corded Velvet, 
the richest and 
most durable 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


made. 


miniature fi 


res show- 
How 


A set of the ''S. H. & M.”* 
ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on * 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,”’ mailed for 10c.in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


I 
“SHE M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Constab le As rs 


Lyons Silks 


Pasa and Plaid Taffetas, Stripe and Check 
| Taffetas, Glace and Plain Colored Taffetas, 
Colored Poult de Soies, Colored Satins. 


| 
| SILKS, 
| RICH WHITE SILKS, 
WEDDING FABRICS, 
NOVELTIES FOR BRIDESMAIDS. 


Grenadines 


Chene Grenadines, Silk Crepes and Crepons, 
| Plisse Fabrics, Chiffons, India Pongees. 


Proadway K 191b st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WEAR THE BEST 


If you want a Handsome Figure 
THE 


GLOVE-FITTING 








CORSET 


Outrivale ni Others | in Perfection of Fit. 


& BATCHEL 
GENUINE 





THE ORIGINAL 


~ Pepsin Gum 


aU Ron. —See that the 
Beeman is on each 





And 2 Delicious for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
» Send Se, for sample package. 
. Beeman Chemica! Co. 
No, 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
FREE 


A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’S 


A Half Headache.) 
theon pleasant, prom pt. perf: 
relief 25 permanent cure Pics all 
ms 0 
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Wash Dress Fabrics. 


Our Spring importations of these 
Fabrics represent the Highest 
Novelties of French and Scotch 
manufacture. Particular atten- 
tion is invited to our exclusive 
Selections in 

Printed Organdies, 

Printed Batistes, 

‘Printed Swiss, 

Printed Dimities. 
These are unusually attractive in 
the novelty of color and design. 

Scotch Zephyrs. 

An extensive assortment of this 
season’s most desirable novelties, 
also a large variety of the Staple 
Plaids, Checks and Stripes. 

Teviot Suiting. 

A handsome new fabric, pre- 
eminently an Ideal Costume Cloth, 
adapted to out-door wear. 

Colored Dress Linens and Col- 
ored Linen Ducks of the best 
qualities in choice colors, includ- 
ing Natural Ecru, Tan, Marine, 
Navy, Pink, Sky, Nile and Cardinal. | 


James McCreery & Co.,| 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


No More Shields 


POCKETS ARE NOW 
THE THING. 


The 


Kureka Patent 
Corset Cover 


has open pockets for holding shields. The shields are 
held securely in place, can be instantly removed for laun- 
dering garment, and as easily replaced; no stitching. 
The perfection of neatness and convenience. Indispen- 
sable for shirt waists and light dresses 

Ask for Eureka Shields, lightest weight, and made for 
the garment. Where to buy them 
R. H. Macy & Co 
Lord & Taylor 
Bloomingdale Bros 
Ludwig Bros 
E. Ridley & Sots 





» Wanamaker 
“iward & Lothroy 
Mh oe Bros 

Adam, Meidru 
Hower & Higt> ec 
Lasalle & Koch 
Huater, Glenn & Hunter 


0 & Anderson 





veland, 
Te shedle »O 
Detroit, Mic -“ 
Milwaukee, Wi 
Cine innati, 0. 
" 


Thompson & ne Hy 
Louis Wolf & 

R. F. Herde m & Co 
Wilcox Bros 
Jamieson, Cooper & ( 
McCabe B 
). H. C. Petersen 
}. Kespoh! & Co 





ros 
s Sons 


Quincy, Tl 
And hy leading dealers in each city 


L. F. ABBOTT & ©0., _, Manufacturers, 


DRESS 


YPSILANTI sim 
UNDERWEAR 


The only sanitary underwear. 
Endorsed by physicians 
throughout the country. This 
is a good time to become ac- 
quainted with the merits of 
Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 
find 


PRICES DOWN. 


Send for Catalogue and our new 
book entitled “ Modern Under- 
wear, and How to Wear It.” 
They are free. 


HAY & TODD MFC.CO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Com: 


simple, comfortable and 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
a teats. No wire or string 
for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


Ottow: { Ita Broadway Sew lerke 





Worn inDresses | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Avery much la 
variety of all kinds 
Child 


y the 
stores: but the di erent — 
ors and new a ae ays oy 
this spring constitute the 
largest line of BOYS’ WASH 
BU that even we have 
ever shown. 


New weaves are offered 
that are particularly hand- 
some; one, a pure linen 
Bedford Cord, a class of ma- 
terial never before used for $ 
this purpose. 


Galateas, striped Suits at $2.25. 
Linen Bedford Cord Suits at- $5.50. 
eta ey | Send for Illus. 
60-62 West 23d St., N. ¥. | 
UST A KISS Sosr2 Stites “Sona ter cases Pender mac 
a Pa Pe. | 


HENRY TETLOW, 10th and © omits Ste., 















B. Alla & Ui 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York. 


FURS 


FUR GARMENTS AND 
FUR ARTICLES 


STORED 


and insured against /oss or 
damage. Repairs can be made 





at comparatively low rates, 
and to better advantage, dur- | 
ing the Spring and Summer. 
Goods called for on request. 





























Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


You can’t “‘ down’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamois 


Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.—Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 


Saal 


Beware of 
worthless tmita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy is 
stamped 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
ry Goods 

Stores. 





patterns 


gant 


and 


the 





so g 
dou 





No. 2496. Price, 25 cts. 
Size, 30 to 44. 


every number. 


E will send either of these 


FREE to any Lady who 
will cut out this card and send 
it to us with One Dollar for one 
year’s subscrip- 
tion to the 


“STANDARD” 
DELINEATOR, 


the most ele- 
Ladies’ 
Magazine 


Nothing 


money. 
Fashions 
the latest and 
most beautiful. 
Two large exquisite Lithographic Plates in colors are included in 
It simply has no equal. 
WHICH PATTERN YOU WANT; 


342 WEST 14" STREET, NEW YORK. @ 















ABSOLUTELY 








Monthly 
Home 
Fashion 
in 
World. 
half 
ood for 
ble the 
Its 
are 





No. 2274. Price, a5 cts. 
Size, 30 to 44. 


BE SURE TO STATE 
ALSO SIZE. 








“ 9? your own ASPARAGUS, BER- 
CAN S, etc.,for next winter by the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER. 


Quickest, cheapest, and easiest method. No failares. 
Address John L. Gaumer Co., 1101 Race St., Phila. 








For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 


pientee.- use ‘only Pozzon1’s Powpgr; there 
s nothing equal to it. 

















Also, a large line of Swive) Effects and plain weaves. 


“ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIEST LLY’s BIACHE DRESS Goons 


Includes 


CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 


Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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Vantine’s 
Madagascar Cushions 


made of fine Madagascar grass 
cloth ; down-filled. 

They’re durable, they'll keep 
their shape, and there’s plenty 
of comfort in them; 18 inches 
square. 


Plain striped, 


$1.90 
Plain striped, with fringe, 


2.40 


The Madagascar is an ideal 


| summer cushion. 





| 
| 











Ce 


© 


By mail, free of postage, for above 
prices; stamps, registered letter, 
. money order. A. A. Vantine & Co., 


877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 





THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 


PATENT sie 
NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 
fo peter Sie 


Fitzpatrick & Somers, 





West 


muslin. 





85 Leonard Street, New York. 
a a a 
% 4 
Well- ; 
: dressed 3 
: men : 
: wear 3 
shirts : 
made of 7 

* 
Pride 
of the 
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The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 



















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


15 &17 MERCER ST, 


TRU ES 


SHIELDs 


RE unNRIVALE 


CA 
AR 












































AN ENQUIRY 


/ J us the waiter brings the Anger-bowl) “I's OWTER YER OITY OURVES, SUT WHERE DID 
7s ’ ’ , Loe 
NOTHING MEAN ABOUT HIM THE AMATEUR GARDENER 








Me. Ourers (boarding in the country). “ Mr. Ontcake, A WARNING 
I n't » be fed om canmed vegetabies!” ; ‘ 
Franwen Onvroaxe (stoutly). “Waal, mister, I pro- He . pt a market garden, for he told his wife, said 
we tl ' y guests shall al rit as good from mm 4, , 
timer ieee ae a ES GH ne good fr “This is a year when we must practise strict 
wees is economy 
A. , a ly , . 
ct that the running up of mills pay a ure bardly what I wish, and dividends, 
- rule does not at all follow that ares, : . 
s makes billless: Are getting quite like miracies-—they rarely come to 
Y 
> = 
My = - Vv ; ve te t rant 
: : oe eee ap Sp en “My creditors are active, but my debtors they are 
y ' ts anything for a rainy day , 
y my * My proepecis.” now 
My obligations I must meet—I cannot let them 
grow 
Bat those who owe me money do not see it in that 
light 
ant. to economize I deem the only course thats 
ght 


























And so he furrowed removed the 
grase and weeds; 

He bought a ecore of poles for beans, 
bag of seeda. 

He got a lot of wooden frames for his tomato-vines, 

And went in deep for radishes and iuto other lines, 


ground, 





up the 

















and many a 




































































He dreamed of criep white celery, he dreamed of 
lettuce rowa, 

He dreamed of lovely pods of pease, as well of po- 
ta-toes, 











He dreamed of pumpkins yellow, and of beets rich, 
red, and rare; 

He dreamed, indeed, of all the 
planted there. 

















things that he had 






































And if he could have lived on dreams, the plan it 
would have paid 
But, woe to him, when all was done, it left him 











wrecked, dismayed ; 

For when he came to count the cost 
gent fees, 

He'd paid a hundred dollars for one bean and pod 
of pease. 








and all contin- 



































And that ie why he tells his friends who would 
economize 

To take this warning from his case and go do other- 
Ww ite 

“Who'd dine on vegetables,” 


who secks 





























said he, “is wisest far 














The grocer green for green goods, and the plumber 
for hie leeks." 

















———>——_ 











He was a close observer of gastronomic affairs, and 
he undoubtedly reached a sage concinsion when he 
said that the man who lived om roast beef enjoyed it 
cold as well as het, but that when it came to living 
on love, cold lancheous were very distressing to the 
liver 
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RL OCCESS 


ASSU RED. 


STUNNING EYFROT 


” 


lew'y ov? Toink eo Kwows tr? 
















Ou ves ‘uaTs wey sues Tuene Sax 
wants TO cavrou Jack Boewusson 
WHAT 8 SHE GOING TO DO WeTh THE CaNET 





CATON Him WITH THAT IF THE EFPFROT FAILA. 











WHY IT 
‘Any one would think,” 


WAS 


said Gillback, as he threw 





down hie « ning paper on the floor and slapped his 
hand petniantly on the arm offhis easy-chair,“‘ that your 
friends had all deserted you, that you had received a 
letter that all the relatives we possess were coming to 
visit we, or that you'd been toa funeral thie afternoon, 


ook at your face You haven't said anything since 





































i came home, and you are about ae cheerful as an 
Ks inn) mummy Whats the matter, my dear? 
W at's happepert myway 7” 


** Enongh has happened,” replied Mra, Gillback, dis- 
her head from her hand, where it 
This morning the grocerman 
He hadn't been gone ten min- 
Then—" 


conmeolately raieing 


had been resting 
* te collect his bill 


marketman followed. 





Then the leeman called and aald he must have bis 
mon snd the boy came around from the plamber's, 
saying he couldn't walt much longer. I never had 
such a day It has been a continual stream of collect- 
ore all the while, and I can’t tell you—" * 

“ Why in the world—” 

“T can't tell you,” went on Mra, Gillback, unheeding 
the interruption, “how it has made me feel. First 
ne, are n the other. Se many little bill, It seems 
ne If they came at once. The gasman said they would 
have to tarn off the gas if we fant pay, and the—” 


Look here. 

got ‘onr dining-room furnitare from sent 
s man who wouldn't take no foran anewer, Then the 
lnmtiord! He was polite butfirm, I told him he would 
better see you.” 


“ People we 


ared Gillback, jomping out of his 
“What on earth do you mean, 
wmyway? Madam, anewer me ove question. As an 
honest honorable man, as a man whe never makes a 
vg into debt, as one who is methodical 
and syetematicn! about all bills, | want to ask you if 
two weeks ago | didn’t go over every one of these ac- 
and hand you the money to pay for them? 
Say didn’ tir” 

* You did, dear,” replied Mrs. Gillback, meek) 

“Then I should | like to know,” exclaimed Giilback, 
“what you have done with that money? What does 
all this mean, anyway 7’ 

“You seem to forget, darling,” replied his better 
half, flushing visibly as she looked aneusily at her hus- 
hand, “that before all these people were bere my 
dressmaker came.” 


“See me!” r 
chair convulsively 


practice of gett 


counls 
Didn't 1? 










a «What are 


you going to do—ac- 
cept him 7” 
Lana. “Merey no. 


That's what troubles 
me, He's nice and all 
that, but I know I nev- 
er could love him, and 
certainly never would 
consent to marry him. 
Yet I don't want him 
to think I am a co- 
quette.” 

Maup. “Isee, What 
you want tor¥o is to 
— hiny where he is.” 

Crans. “ Exactly. 
Can you suggest a 
way 2” 

Maun, “Certainly. 

Send him to see me.” 


ogee 

“I object, my dear, 
to your asking that 
woman to dinner. She's 
the greatest gossip in 
town,” said Mr. Per- 
kine. 

“1 know that, John, 
but we can’t invite the 
reporters, and I don’t 
know how elee to get 
an account of our din- 


ner in the papers,” re- 
plied Mra. 
Mes. Kir. “Oh, MIGHTY OLE.” 


Charlie, juet watch the 
baby put his foot in his 
mouth !” 
Kipp. “ Ab! that’s bis first move towards wearing 
toothpick shoes !” 
—_—_——_—_—a———_ 


A little man with a nervous tread, carrying a small 
grip-sack, burried throngh the entrance to the big 
hotel and across the lobby to the desk, where he hastily 
registered. 

“I want a good room,” he said, as he threw down 
his pen and looked up into the calm face of the clerk. 
“Wife's away. Been away four weeks. Can you 
give me a room on the second floor 7?” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Good!” said the newly arrived guest. ‘Nothing 
above would exit me. Want it to be as near as possi- 
ble to the office, Four weeks ago my wife left me. 
Sommer resort, you know. Nothing bnt pleasant ict- 
ters from her. yee Spee lovely #o far. During all 
this period she hasn't ed me for a cent. Think 
of it! Notacent. Can I have my meals sent to my 
room ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the clerk, with a suppressed 
yawn, 

ee right,” said the man on the outside of the 

ot a cent,” he muttered to himself under 
his ens not a red cent. Doctor in the houre ?” 
“ Yea, sir.” 

“ How is he—pretty good?” 

“One of the best.” 

**Good in an emergency, eh? Good for a sudden 
call? Up on heart-disease ?” 

* Certainly, sir.” 

“ Splendid ! Now, have yon a telephone?” 

es, sir. Look here,” exclaimed the clerk : “ what's 
wrong, ~~": ay? You look wellenongh. What's the 
matter? hat's all thie foes abont 7” 

The little man leaned forward ey. 

“That's what I don’t know,” he said. “ You never 
can tell. I must be prepared. Be prepared for any- 
thing. Yes, sir,” he mattered, hoarsely; “no one 
knows, I'm not astrong map. I cannot tell what it 
may be. You say you have a telephone?” 

“ That's what I said,” anewe the clerk. ‘“* What 
are you—”’ 

The little man canght him feverishly by the arm. 
** Lister!” he broke in, as be thrust a email paper out 
on the desk. “ Here is the telephone namber of my 
bank. This morning, sir, after four weeks, four weeks 
of pleasant, gossipy, cheery, loving letters, I received a 


A DIFFERENCE. 


1 SAW HE SWORE AT ME LIKE A TROOPER, 





ui} 


i} 


MIXED CHRONOLOGY, 


Unele Cyrua (aneient retainer, attempts to forestall “ole méntiaa’s”. his- 
tory of the family portraits to newly arrived quest), “1 pisnenekorn waorrure 
m8 ONK Come ouT wirn Cunistoruen Cotomeus on Bunvon Pitenm'’s Pro- 
GRFSS, HOT MIT'S BKEN UKRE EVEu since L Was A SMALL 


BOY, AN’ MUST BE 


postal card from my wife saying that she had drawn 
on me, and when the bell-boys have been apprised, 
when the doctor has been notified and stands in readi- 
ness at a moment's notice, when all precantions have 
been taken, I wish you would ring them up, and then 
come =. stairs and tell me what the amount of that 
draft is.” —__»——— Tom Masson, 


“I don’t know what is the matter with me,” said 
Binks. “1 don't seem able to collect my thoughts.” 

“ What do you want to collect your thonghts for?” 
asked Cander. “ You'd learn more collecting stamps.” 
> 

Cueoxenty, “ How was it, Tom, that you first took 
to wearing creased trouxers 7” 
Sraues. ‘1 was living in an uptown flat. You have 
to crease ‘em to get ‘em in.” 
a ee SS 


“My expenditures never exceed my receipts, 
Hawkins. 

“Mine do,” sighed Wilkins. “In fact, I amovery 
much afraid [ shall never have any receipts for some 
of my last year's expenditures.” 


” said 


——— 
* Mes. Ponxer. “Onr friend Mra, Lakeside is a very 
devoted follower of the fasnion.” 

Mus, Featuens. “ Yes; 1 notice’ she is always a 
season behind it!” 


Unto his club a man’s a #lave— 
That's clear to all who've wit 
If he is truthfal when he says 
That he belongs to it 
—— 
“IT don't see why you_can't come 


Mus. Manctraten, 
to the theatre with me to-night, Tommie.” 
Mn. Mawouraren (fretfully). “1 have nothing to 
wear. I've made over my inet year's silk bat twice 
already, and it isn't fit to be seen! 
—— 


“T had a counterfeit silver dollar passed on me last 
week,” said Hicka. 

“That was hard lack,” said Wilkes. 

“Tt was indeed,” snid Hicks. “The only way I 
conid get rid of it was to put it in the contribetion- 
plate last Sunday.” 







Attorney. “ You ®a¥, WORN YOU ASKED HIM FOR THE MONEY, HE USED BLASPHKMOUS LANGUAGE?” 
Riley. “1 vw Not, son, y 


J 





UP GARRPFT. 


HAT a world of fun we had, 
You a lass and I a lad, 
Up garret! 

In the sweet mysterious dusk, 
Redolent of mint an k, 
With the herbs strung overhead, 
And the “ peppers” stiff and red, 
And, half Ridden by dangling corn, 
Grandpa's flask and powder-horn! 


Such a store of treasures rare 

We were sure of finding there, 
Up garret. 

Hats and coats of pattern quaint ; 


Dark old paintings blurred and faint; 


Spinning-wheels, whose gossip-whir 
Might have startled Aaron Burr ; 
Old lace caps of saffron hue ; 
Dishes splashed with villas blue. 


You in trailing silk were dressed, 
1 wore grandpa's figured vest, 

Up garret. 
So we stood up, hushed and grand, 
And were married, hand in hand, 
While the tall-cased clock beheld, 
As it doubtless did of eld, 
Wheu at great-grandfather’s side 
Stood his blushing Quaker bride. 


Furnished ready to our band 
Was the cozy home we planned 

Up garret. 
Chairs that any modern belle 
Would pronounce “ antique and swell” 
Chests and dressers that would vie 
With the grandest you could buy 
Ah! they didn’t know it then,— 
Save the little maids and men, 


All day long in childish wise 
We spun out life’s mysteries, 
Up garret, 

In the fragrant, spicy gloom 

Of that dear old raftered room 

Oh, that life in very truth 

Were but sweet protracted youth, 

And we all might play our parts 

With unwearied, bappy hearts! 
James BuckHAM 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


An U) nexpecte a Guest 


need arouse no housewifely anxiety if 


Extract ° REEF 


isat hand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
pared in a moment, and it always delights 
and refreshes. 

Send for our book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles” 
—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Ladies %: ‘wer Know! 
199 Corset 


‘ Pear! Shields 
Lua, 


Emile Zola 


the Eminent Writer 
9 says of 


THE IDEAL, TONIC: 


«It is the Elixir of Life which 
combats human debility and 
gives Vigor, Health and Energy’’ 


Mailed Free. | 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits 
OP NOTED CELEBRITIES. 
Beneficial and A ble. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
i “1 Be, euaene, 62 W. 15th St., New Tork. 


pon: 239 























Like a magic touch 
Luster the greater 
Labor the 0- 


(ticura 


FOR THE 


HAIR 


A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, clear the scalp and hair of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe irr- 
tation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nourish 
the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, with 
a clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 

“6 Wy ws PoTTer Dave & Cus. UoRr., 





A lazy boy 





gets up in the 


morning just 


SILVER 


ELEC TACON 


POLISH 
Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 





ADVERTISEME 


IVORY 


NTS. 


for the fun of a 


| prevent , 


Corsets Breaking 


-“ thodiées, yt Soctee ones as good as 

io not en waist, 25 centsa euler, a at Trial quantit “= f h 

our corset rs, o id on recel q yours for the asking. 

Price, end corset cine, 7 Dagens Me Ss Box post-paid, 15 cts. It's sold everywhere. 
n 


New York,’ Lady secats wanted, | THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Stu New York. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every | 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its | 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


ends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
HELP MOST 


MOST 'HOLDFASTS “ainne 


Ask to see our patent HOLDFAST Belt and Skirt Attachment, 
which prevents the belt from sliding up, and the skirt from sag- 
ging. It does not increase the cost of the BELT Buy the 


| HELP 
HOLDFAST and attach it yourself No sewing required. 


TH EM- Ask your Dealer for it. \t he hasn’t it send bis name to 
SELVES MANHATTAN NOVELTY CO., “4, Reape ay, . 


NEW YORK. 


scrub with it. 
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IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. | completely remedied by it. 
|] 
| 
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King of Bicycles. 


























Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed, 


The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 








MOST 
WOMEN 


Ti € Procter & Gamace Co., Ow'r. 


Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St. and 97 
Chambers St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 
Eliot St. 
Other Branches : San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 


| REMINGTO CYCLES are pprarer 


of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
| REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


The Perfection 2% 


Rae’ s Lucca Oil - = of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION, 
**For Purity, Olive 
**Kor Excellence of the Product 
and Size of Manufacture.” 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 


ircular free. 
Price, $5.00 


Sweetness, and Fine, Flavor.” 
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If noted long-distance riders always use the 
“Search Light’’ Lantern, shouldn't you? —On 
the ground of greater proficiency they might take the 
risk of an inferior illuminator, but you cannot, unless 
you think your life isn’t worth the difference; this 
will light 40 feet ahead of you 

Special Advantages—Central draft; 
kerosene ; flame adjustable ; filled outside 

insist on the BEST—The * Searchlight.’ 
ered for price, if your dealer won’t supply you 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS © ., - Bridgeport, Ct. 
I do nee WRI 


burns unmixed 





Deliv- 








have BEAUTIFUL TEETH 
and a sweet breath. Pre- 
serves the enamel. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
It's entirely free from acida, 
and all smart Dentists rec- 
ommend its constant use. 
We're not afraid to send you 
a trial sample free. Write. 
Large box for 2% cents in 
stamps, LOOK OUT! 
There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 


Food is fuel to the body. 


*‘Best”’ Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
lt soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber, At Druggists. 


Beecham’s oie’ for consti- 
pation roc. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 
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THEY WERE NOW COMPELLED TO UNSHEATHE 
from page 402 

coming from ne distance farther on down below For 
1 moment they crouched, with straining ears Then 

} ward said the leader. and they slunk through the 
la h, with constar precaution, lest any weapon 
h ca | g to hearken, seeking the sound 

heir pulses quickened as they realized that it was 
drawing ure After a slow descent. which seemed 
“ gli ¢ le they could even distinguish a flow of 

ind in suppressed but eager torrent It was impossi 
b iish words, yet suddenly each man’s heart 
asked the selfsame silent question: Why were thes 
Ach e marauders, with whom they were on the point 
yf colliding, conversing in Valay? The voices ceased 

he Aleh-Aleh broke off unexpectedly on the ridge of 
1 steep incli Gerard, slipping forward, sprang back 
under shelter, not a moment too soon. In the sudden 
opening he had descried above them, a little to the right 
us the fusileer had foretold, a dozen of the enemy grouped 
on a narrow bamboo-protected ledge round a tiny low 
burning lamp. Cautiously he now peeped forth, and by 


the feeble flicker recognized the wretched Popa, bound 


and stripped Lo the waist, in the centre of the group 
There l said, pointing Forward Slipping 
and crawling along the edge, so as to keep clear of the 
swish of the grass, the men followed him up. Under 
them the abyss fell straight 
On the skirts of the little plateau they stopped They 


could now plainly perceive that Popa had a gaping 
ung wound across his shouldes What feeble light 
here was had been turned full upon the prisoner, the wild 
forms of his captors sinking away into the darkness 
r have been arguing with him, reflected Gerard, trying 
t duce him, by the usual horrible threats, to desert 
Judging by the man’s countenance, they had now accord 
ed him time to consider. : 
Even while his comrades stood watching, waiting—to 
shoot were to imperil the central figure—the allotted mo 


One of the Achinese 
his big gold button twinkling, and with 


ments must have run themselves out 


sprang to his feet 


i hideous flash of his cimeter across the dilating stare of 
the soldiery, he swept off one of the prisoner's ears. An 
other started up with a similar movement, but before he 
could fling himself forward a shrill chorus of shrieks 


overflowed on all Somehow, he can never tell how 


Gerard was up on the ledge, in the midst of them; Popa’s 
shot through the breast: a dozen dis 
were around the drawn 


assailant had fallen, 
torted, yelling faces 
sword of the ** Wolanda 
Thirty seconds, swift, interminable, an unbroken clash 
of steel through the smoke and crash of the bullets—thirty 
ls intervened before his soldiers, getting up to him, 
plunged flercely forward, with bayonet and poniard, into 
the indistinguishabk The little lamp had immedi 
ately solemn darkness shook with a tur 
moil of oaths and outcries rising high above the clang of 
the fighting and the thud of the fallen. In a moment it 
was all over Yet the trembling air still seemed to listen 
among the sudden silence of the tall tjimara-trees. 


seething 


secon 


THasS 


rolled over; the 
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WITH THE AID 
OBSTRUCTION OF 


KNIVES, AND 


THE DENSE THE BAMBOOS.” 


A heavy groan shuddered slowly forth. Then another 
And again another, in a different voice 

Gerard struck a match and lighted a pocket-lantern 
Of his seven men, three, including Popa, still stood up 
right; a fourth rose, stumbling, from the dark confusion 
on the ground. Of the three remaining, two were already 


dead (one decapitated), and the third lay unconscious. Not 
one of the Achinese was able to continue the fray. 

Hurry up,” said Gerard, cutting Popa’s bonds. No 
I'm not wounded ; it’s nothing but a scratch. We're 


quite near the camp; the least hurt must help the others 
The tomtom, the enemy’s well-known alarm, came 

thumping down the valley, re-echoed on every side from 
twenty watchful hiding-places 

Hurry up for your lives!” cried Gerard. In shame 
faced silence Popa pointed to an easier track. Slowly and 
laboriously the two badly wounded were passed down by 
the others; the trail was followed back again; the foot 
path was reached. Near the entrance to the wood a pa 
trol met them, sent out on the report of the firing 

‘And you, Popa, speak,” said Gerard, after the tension 

was over 

It is my crime, lieutenant; the fault be on my head 
I observed the trail as we went by; my thoughts were 
heavy for the murdered Adja. 1 wandered down it a 
few steps in my curiosity, knowing I could soon rejoin you 
Suddenly one struck at me from the darkness through the 
Tass i 

And why did they not come after us?’ questioned 
Gerard 

You were gone on, up above; the grass is high 
were two of them only; I was alone, marauding.” 

You shall be shot to-morrow,” said Gerard 

Lieutenant, it is right.” 


The re 


But on the morrow nobody had any time to think of 
shooting Popa. At a very early hour, in the dewy silence 
of sunrise, the gates of the fortified camp were thrown 
back, and the stream of soldiers, solemnly emerging, went 
curling down into the rice-fields with a long glitter of 
guns. All eyes were fixed on the farther frontier of for 
est, where stretched, half hidden, the low sullen line of 
the enemy's defence. A couple of advance-forts, whose 
small cannon were proving especially troublesome, bad 
been marked out for the morning's attack. Of late these 
operations had been greatly restricted, and the men now 
sent out accepted gratefully a possibility of painless death. 
For the shadow of cholera lay lurid upon the camp. 

Gerard was indeed in Inck, as Streeling had said, after 
all these wistfully patient months. He had taken a sick 
man’s place and was acting as a (mounted) captain. 

In the slow splendor of the burning daybreak, across 
that vast expanse of increasing sun, the “ right half of 
the seventeenth battalion,” separating from the main body, 
advanced with half a company of sappers, under cover of 
artillery, against the fortifications of Lariboe. They were 
barely within range when the enemy opened fire from his 
lilas or little cannon, almost immediately backing up the 
discharge with the flat bang of numerous blunderbusses, 
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OF THE SAPPERS, THEY 





SUPPLEMENT. 








BEGAN STEADILY CARVING A PASSAGE THROUGH 


soon 


and the rarer whistle of the breech-loade: 
his resistance now became continuous, and 
trenchments ran like a torrent of flame under 
thickening clouds 

At a distance of some two hundred and fifty paces the 
troops halted momentarily, to send back a volley in r 
ply. Then on they went again, silently filling up the gaps 
in their ranks, while, after the custom of Eastern warfare, 
a hail-storm of curses and abusive epithets now mingled 
with the deadlier missiles that poured into their midst 
At fifty paces the order was given to charge 

The men, rushing forward to their special point of at- 
tack, found themselves arrested by an outer hedge of 
thick bamboo bushes, with a broad border of bamboo 
spikes. Once close up against this position they were 
somewhat more sheltered from the fire of the central line, 
and, moreover, protected by the artillery behind them 
but the garrison of the fort did not leave them one mo 
ment unharassed. They were now corpelled to un 
sheathe their knives, and, with the aid of the sappers, they 
began steadily carving a passage through the dense ob 
struction of the bamboos. 

A few terrible minutes elapsed. Some of the soldiers, cut 
by the spikes, flung themselves in furious effort against 
this living wall; others recoiled for a moment, disheart 
ened by the groans of the wounded around them, feeling 
hopelessly arrested between advance and retreat. Then, 
as death still continued to blaze down upon them, amid 
the taunts of the enemy, they rushed bravely to their ta+k 
again, cheered by their officers, who well knew the strain 
of such an obstinate impediment. Every moment of de 
lay was becoming calamitous. Through an opening the 
fort became visible, lying well back behind a field, its 
ramparts vaguely crowded with brightly turbaned heads. 
And half-way between hedge and fort rose insolently the 
banner of Acheen’s Sultan, with its crescent and klewangs, 
over a stuffed doll, undoubtedly intended for a caricature 
of the idolized Dutch general, ignominiously hanging by 
the feet. Not one man who was there but will remember 
with what a fury of reprisal this childish insult filled our 
breasts. Amid shouts of indignation, the attack on the 
breach was renewed ; but at that moment, above the hack 
ing and swearing, a dark mass, rushing swiftly from the 
background, rose mighty in mid-air, and at one leap— 
grown historic—Helmont’s horse cleared spikes, soldiers, 
and bamboos, and landed serenely on the farther side. 
Then, galloping up to the derisive effigy, Helmont rapidly 
cut it loose, bringing down the flag along with it, and 
throwing the colors of Acheen across his revolver, he fired 
through them five barrels at the clustering turbans which 
were concentrating their aim on this unexpected target. 
Then, holding the image aloft, he began backing his horse 
—all in one exquisitely crowded instant of time—and fell 
heavily, horse, rider, and effigy rolling together in a sud- 
den rush of blood. Before and behind rose a mingling 
yell, as of wild beasts wounded. A little brown Amboy- 
nese, his clothes and limbs torn and ensanguined, ran for- 
ward, having fought his way first through the aperture, 
and flung himself as a screen across the prostrate officer. 


roar of 
his in 
rapidly 











BUPPLEMENT. 


THE 


Only a moment longer and the whole lot of them, with 
faces distorted and uniforms disordered, came pouring 
over the field under a fierce increase of projectiles. They 
swept upwards in the madness of the storm, the brief pan- 
demonium of shouts, shrieks, and imprecations, the whirl- 
wind of firing and fighting, in a mystery of dust and 
smoke. Anda cheer, leaping high above that hell, leap 
ing high with a human note of gladness, announced that 
the fort had been carried, that victory was won. Up 
with our own orange rag on the summit! Hark to the 
shrill blare of the bugle! Hurrah! 

They disengaged Helmont from his dying charger, and 


carried him away to the ambulance. In undressing him, 


DANCING 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


DAMSEL.—F ros 


cutting loose the clothes, the doctor came on his parcel of 
letters, and a moment afterwards on an old brown glove 
The left hand still firmly clutched the hideously grinning 
doll. Popa would permit no one to force the fingers asun- 
der—Popa, who, in spite of his shoulder wound, had ob- 
tained leave that morning to get himself killed by the en 
emy if he could, and who certainly had done his best, 
The doctor gently put aside the relic and the opened let 
ters. Gerard had still read them the night before. There 
had been one more, which he had read twice over, and 
had then burnt carefully and ground to dust. 
‘‘Helmont!” cried the purple Colonel, hurriedly, stoop- 
ing low by the young man’s unconscious ear. ‘Can't 
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THE Parting By St. Georce Hare, R. I. 


you understand what I’m saying’ 

It’s the Military Cross. Gentlemen, surely that should 
call him to life again. Helmont, I swear by the heavens 
above us, it’s bound to be the Military Cross!” 


I've only a moment. 


The Dowager looked up from her placid embroidery 


and smiled to Plush. Beyond the great gray window the 

sleepy twilight was softly sinking back into an unbroken 

veil of mist. ‘‘ What a dull drab day it has been!” said 

the Dowager. ‘‘I wonder—” But she left her sentence 

unfinished. And the folds of the curtain hung dense 

For an Angel of Mercy has drawn it across our horizon. 
{To BE CONTINUED. ]} 





HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 


ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N.Y. State L. A. W. and President Brooklyn 
Bicye le ( ‘lub, writes : 
“My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels me to say a good 
word for SALva-cEA. For that lameness of muscles which comes to the moderate rider whenever he 
attempts a long day’s run, I have found nothing to be compared with it; while for sprains and bruises its 


curative and soothing effects are really. magical. I heartily recommend it.” 


CuHaFincs and Sore Muscwes can’t last over night if you use 


Salva-cea. 


(TRADE-MARK) 


It takes away at once all the pain and stiffness. A little SaLva-cra, 
after a hard day’s work or walk or ride, will put you into shape in short 
order. For SorENEss, STRAINED or OVERWORKED Muscles, the easing of 


SrirF Joints, SUNBURN, and the Bires and Stincs of INsecTs, nothing com- 


pares with SALVA-CEA. 
It relieves pain; 
Subdues Inflammation ; Allays Irritation. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 


Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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